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On The March 


"1984" PATTON-STYLE: Illegitimus non 
caborundum translated into English means “don’t let the 
bastards grind you down.” And that’s just about what 
Supervisor Gary Patton told UCSC in a guest lecture 
Monday night. Community hostility to the campus is best 
ignored, said Patton, if the University is to fulfill its 

role as a breeding ground for new ideas. Antipathy to the 
campus by local yokels is ‘‘sour and unreasonable,” said 
Patton who went on to criticize his constituents for scape- 
goating our ivory tower. “The problem of this campus is part 
of a larger problem. There is a crisis and there is a crossroads 
and it is one of our civilization at large,” said the 
supervisor. On a lighter note, Patton claimed that “those who 
are students of history or even the morning newspaper” can 
see that society is heading for a desolate future, if not one in 
which all will be destroyed. 


MAY THE BEST TEAM...ABSTAIN: “I have 
given notice that we will not attend the Moscow 

Olympics unless the Soviet invasion forces are withdrawn 
before February 20,” said President Carter Tuesday to an 
American Legion conference. That deadline was Wednesday, 
and Olympic officials predict the US will support Carter’s 
pledge despite the fact that the US Olympics Committee 
must first ratify the decision. USOC director Don Miller said 
the committee doesn’t intend to decide until April 11. For 
political reasons, many European countries are reluctant to 
support a boycott: West Germany, Belgium, and Denmark 
fear their relations with the Soviet Union would be 
irreparably damaged, and France adamantly opposes Carter’s 
tough line. Britain is thus far the only,European country to 
support the US proposal, but apparently even its support is 
weakening. 


DON’T FRET YET: If you’re poor, pregnant, and want 


an abortion, cheer up. The Supreme Court declared Tuesday 


that the Federal government must foot the bill, at least for the 
next few months. In a rare move, the court forbade enforcing 
the Hyde Amendment, which denies Federal funds for most 
abortions, until the court rules on on the law’s constitution- 


ality later this year. 


IRAN'’S NEW MUSCLE MAN: Iran has 
verbally agreed to the establishment of a five member 
UN- appointed commission to investigate charges against the 
shah and US involvement with his regime. Approval of the 
investigation panel is considered a crucial step in gaining the 
release of the 50 American hostages. News reports indicate 
that no agreement has been reached about whether to release 
the hostages before or after the commission’s work is 
completed. The recent appointment by Khomeini of 
President Bani-Sadr to commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces is rumored to represent preparation for the possibility 


that the student militawts will not accede to the hostages’ 
release. 


IT'S NOT ALLIN YOUR HEAD, AFTER ALL: 
The widely accepted belief that 90 percent of male impotence 
cases are emotional in origin is bunk, or so suggests a report in 
ajournal of the American Medical Association. Drs. Richard 
Spark, and Robert White and Peter Conally of Boston’s Beth 
Israel Hospital report that as many as a third of sexually 
impotent men may have hormonal abnormalities which may 
be medically treated. “‘Most doctors react in a knee-jerk way 
to impotence and regard it as a psychiatric disorder,” sparked 


_ Spark Monday. 


AW C'MON: And here’s a case recently reported at the 
Gender Identity Clinic in Baltimore: a 40-year-old 
transvestite father helped breast feed his daughter for three 
months. The unidentified man was treated with a female 
hormone that allowed him to produce milk (in his already 
hormone-developed breasts), said his physicians, Dr. Leo 
Wollman. “Apparently, clinically it worked all right because 
she (the baby) thrived and now she’s pn than kids her 
age,”’ said Wollman. 


DO YOU REALLY WANT TO REGISTER?: 
James Thornwell, who was given LSD without his 
knowledge in a 1961 Army drug testing program, was 
rewarded $1 million in damages by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee Tuesday. A subject of “Operation: Third 
Chance” in Orleans, France, Thornwell reacted violently to 
the drug when it was first administered and, according to 
Ashley Thrift, who is investigating the case, Thornwell’s life 
has been a series of “periods of extreme depression, 
flashbacks and recurring nightmares.” Thornwell learned in 
1968 that he had been given the drug, and originally filed a 
$10 million suit. 


‘cT NEVER RAINS IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, BUT IT POURS.” At least 27 
people have died as a result of Southern California’s week- 
long series of storms. Up to nine inches of rain has fallen in 
some areas. during the last six ddays, and the National 
Weather Service predicts there is more to come. Damage is 
estimated at over $350 million. Northern California hasn’t 
escaped injury: roads were closed by mudslides and floods, 
and more than 95,000 PG&E customers experienced power 
outages Monday and Tuesday. 


CAPITAL WITH A BIG “CG”: Some say it’s because 
of the permissive politics, others say Marin County’s income 
accounts for the county’s new reputation: cocaine capital of 
the world. Law officers estimate that more than 50 dealers 
traffic more than $100,000 each per year. ‘This has become 
the marketplace; this is where the dealers are,” says 
investigator Robert Gaddini. Sheriff Al Howenstein plans to 
reinstate the “narc squad” (disbanded in 1971) in what he 
calls a full-scale crackdown of dopers and dealers. 


Roaches on the run 


by Kerry Anna Cobra 


It’s come to our attention that a Biology student at UCSC 
decided to breed a cockroach in captivity under optimum 
conditions to see what its potential of growth would be. It was 
especially in question whether a modern specimen of today’s 
oldest surviving animal could reach the prodigious dimen- 
sions of dinosaur cockroaches. 

Believing this experiment to be an example of highly 
detrimental, irresponsible research, an anonymous student 
entered the lab and attempted to shoot the by-now-16-inch- 
long insect. Due to nerves and his/her inexperience with 
handguns, he/she succeeded only in breaking the confines of 
the specimen’s cage. The roach-giant apparently has some 
flying/leaping ability only vestigial in its smaller compatriots, 
and was out the door and gone before the student could fire a 
second shot. 


This incident was covered up — the student was offered 
“academic amnesty” for keeping his/her mouth shut — but a 
few days later in the three months or so since it occured, a 
dark brown toy poodle belonging to the wife of a visiting 
lecturer disappeared while left in its owner’s car near the 
Omei. The dog was in heat. 

Now, students have begun to report odd sightings. Most 
recently, a curly-haired animal ‘about the size of an opos- 
sum” with long, mobile antennae interrupted the Class- 
room II screening of The Last Picture Show, first chewing 
through the sound cords, then actually appearing in silhouette 
on the film, mystifying viewers not aware of their danger. The 
projectionist, a junior in Biology, refuses to comment, but 
certain members of the student newspaper staff in attend- 
ance that evening state that there is little doubt in their minds 
as to the apparation’s identity. 
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‘Lies and distortions of gays should not be profitable” 


photo by Terry McMurray 


Cruising draws protestors 


by Ann Scott Knight 


Over 250 people gathered at the 41st Avenue Playhouse 
on Friday night to protest the opening of the film Cruising. 
The croud, made up of both gays and straight people, quietly 
approached people waiting in line and asked them not to go 
into the theater. 

The boycott was part of a nationwide protest against the 
film. Demonstrations were held in major cities like Los 
Angeles and New York on Friday night when the film 
opened. In San Francisco over 500 people turned out to 
picket the film. 

“The film itself stimulates anti-gay bigotry,” claims 
Jeremy Grainger, a Santa Cruz gay activist. Members of the 
Coalition for Fair Images of Lesbians and Gay Men, the 


Typesetter (work study) 


group responsible for organizing the boycott, claim that the 
message of the film is “that gay men who cruise and have 
casual sex are asking to be killed.” 

‘*A lot of people have said that we’re stirring up publicity 
by boycotting the film,” says Brandy Eiger, one of the 
organizers of the boycott. ‘But I think it’s very important to 
take a stand and educate people.” 

Grainger was “pleased by the turnout” on Friday night and 
termed the demonstration successful. There were more 
demonstrators at the theatre than there were people seeing 
the movie. 

“I think a lot of the movie goers hadn’t seen a gay person in 
their lives,” says Eiger, “much less people who said they 


Student Media Goes Head Hunting! 


Santa Cruz—City on a Hill is looking for some heads— 
with healthy bodies attached of course—to fill these 
demanding but glamorous positions: 
Production Assistant 


Apply at Student Employment, then come to 
the Rock House by the Barn Theater at 3 pm 
this Friday for an interview. 


were gay and were happy about it.” 

The Coalition claims that we live in a world ‘where 
positive images of lesbians and gay men are few and far 
between.” The purpose of the boycott was to ‘show that lies 
and distortions (of gays) should not be profitable.” 

Eiger thinks the boycott was successful because even 
though many people crossed the picket line to see the movie, 
‘almost everyone who walked out hated it. They thought it 
was lousy.” 

The Coalition is planning to boycott the film next Friday 
and Saturday. All are encouraged to join the demonstration. 
They will be meeting at the Pizza Parlor across the street at 
6:30 pm. 
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Co-op housing 
matures 


by Ann Scott Knight 


Is there any answer to the problem of rising rents in Santa 
Cruz? 

The traditional solution—owning a house—is fast becoming 
a pipe-dream for most local residents as the average home 
price climbs over $106,000. 

‘Many people are being forced to leave Santa Cruz,” says 
Arnie Fischman, a member of the Santa Cruz Housing 
Action Committee. ‘“‘The population of people over 60 is 
decreasing especially fast.” 

Cooperative housing, says Fischman, may be the only way 
to save Santa Cruz from becoming another Carmel or 
Monterey. 

“A housing cooperative is a group of residential units 
owned collectively by the people living in them,” says local 
co-op housing expert. Tinka Gordon. “The residents are 
themselves the owners; they do not pay rent to a landlord, but 
instead pay the maintenance costs and the mortgage pay- 
ment.” 

It can be done,”’ says Jack Baskin, a developer with years 
of experience in co-op development. In the early 1960s he 
developed a 300 unit cooperative in the Fillmore District of 
San Francisco. 

“After 16 years, the place looks great. It’s matured. We 
pushed to make it integrated and it’s still the same, about 50 
percent Black and 50 percent white.” 

The co-op, St. Francis Square, has always been run by the 
people who livethere. A board of directors is elected by the 
membership, and there are regular general meetings. “ At first 
we had problems with self-management, but there was great 
tenant participation. People have become professional at 
management.”’ 

Whenever anyone moved out of the co-op, they sell their 
share of the co-op back to the non-profit corporation. There 
are no large profits made by the sale, since profit would drive 
up the cost of each individual unit and freeze out low-income 
people. When a member sells back his or her share, they 
receive the principle they paid on the mortgage of of the entire 
building. In that way, they receive some return on their initial 
investment, but not enough to drive up the cost of member- 
ship in the co-op. 

Jack Baskin would like to help start a housing cooperative 
in Santa Cruz, but sees lots of difficulties. “It’s difficult to 
find land. Santa Cruz County is one of the more difficult 
places because the price of land is terribly high.”’ 

“There are many battles to fight. Political as well as 
bureaucratic. But if the city provided the site, Federal funding 
is available through HUD.” 

There is only one housing cooperative now operating in 
Santa Cruz County. Clifford Manor is located in Watsonville 
and is occupied mostly by low-income people, Chi¢anos, and 
seniors. Members pay a $140 deposit with their application 
and monthly payments which vary according to the size of the 
apartment. 

Pete Galvan lives with his wife and four children at Clifford 
Manor. While Galvan likes the fact that he pays only $146 a 
month for rent, he sees problems living in the co-op. 


‘Supposedly this is a cooperative,” he says. “But they [the 
management] have their own board of directors. There are 
general meetings but only about 10 people show up. People 
just shine them.” 

Galvan says that if he could afford to move, he would. “But 
I can’t get another house because of the kids. If you have kids, 
it’s hard to get a place. Besides you need at least $1000 to 
move. Right now I’m out of work.” — 

Linda Ramos, a 15 year old who lives with her grand- 
parents at the co-op, says: “‘I like it. ’'m used to it and I know 
everybody.” 

“Everybody knows everything about each other here. 
When somebody has a problem, everybody tries to help. 
When new people come, we go up to them and say hi because 
they’re new. That’s how it is here.” 

Galvan agrees that there is a sense of community at 
Clifford Manor. “To an extent, there’s unity. People are all 
struggling toward the same thing—to make bucks.” 

But Galvan believes that residents have little control over 
the co-op. No one can make an alteration or an improvement 
without the approval of the management. Once Galvan’s car 


Photo by Renee Martinez 


was towed away from his parking spot and he had to take the 
manager to small claims court. He lost the court battle and 
had to pay about $70 to get his car back. 

He also believes the co-op doesn’t meet the needs of its 
residents. There are no recreation facilities, and the laundry 
is closed on weekends and every day after five. He claims that 
the buildings are poorly constructed. “‘It’s just four walls with 
no insulation. You can hear everything that goes on.” 

Clifford Manor and its residents also suffer from violence 
and police harassment. “ About a month ago, some kids in the 
phone booth outside were shot at. Sometimes the Northside 
Locos [a local gang] have meetings here. I get upset. A stray 
bullet might hit one of my kids.” 

Linda Ramos says, ‘‘the police are dogs. They come here 
and arrest people for nothing but running.” 

Despite all the problems at Clifford Manor, the residents 
still benefit from lower costs. “I couldn’t find anything for less 
than $300 a month,” says Galvan. ‘And here we get free 
cable and we don’t have to pay utilities.” At least for his 
family, Clifford Manor seems to offer a temporary alternative 
to the high price of living in Santa Cruz County. 


Affordable Housing: 


A pipedream? 


Two-thirds of Santa Cruz tenants pay more rent than they 
can afford, 90 percent of present Santa Cruz tenants will 
never be able to own their own home and the senior 
population is disappearing. Rents continue to rise without 
limit and speculation is rampant. It’s time for a gathering to 
begin new action! 


On March 1, the Second Housing Crisis Conference will 
be held to deal with these problems. This event is sponsored 
by the Santa Cruz Housing Action Committee (SCHAC). 

The conference will feature educational presentations on 


the present crisis, creative ideas for action and a celebration 
of projects already in progress. The festivities are from | 1:00 
to 4:00 at the Louden-Nelson Center, Saturday, March |. 
and lunch will be served. 

If you feel like an evening of dance and community singing. 
join us with Mamalution, David Winters, and The Singing: 
Out-Loud Committee in a benefit for SCHAC, Friday, 
February 29, 8 pm, at the Louden-Nelson Center, $2.50 
donation. Childcare is available for both events and for 
transportation or more information call 425-5211 and ask for 
SCHAC. 


Overnight Service on Film Processing 
Color Slides, Movie Film, Color Negative Film, 
Black & White Developing, Prints & Proofs. 
Mon.-Thurs. 24 hr. service. Ask for details. 


MISHAN PHOTO CENTERS 


1330 MISSION ST. * SANTA CRUZ 
426-8515 


1855 41st AVE © CAPITOLA MALL 
475-3112 
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Kent gouging and temper rousing 


by Andy Siegel 


The question: Is there rent gouging in Santa Cruz County? 

The answers: A worker for the Rent Information and 
Mediation Service (RIMS) explained that there was a case of 
a person’t rent being raised for a studio apartment from $106 
per month to $425 per month in one month’s time. Another 
well-publicized incident involved the Tradewinds Mobile 
e Park in Capitola where the landlord tried to raise the rent 30 
percent last week, twice the rate of inflation. On the other 
hand, realtors who deal in rentals have no complaints at all. 
An agent for Property management Associates (PMA) said 
that out of 100 properties and 400 tenants, he had “‘no records 
of anything like rent gouging.” 

In the cases of high rents for poor habitatins, pro-landlord 
sources give statistics such as,“‘8 out of 10 landlords have 


in. 

‘The majority of landlords have a negative cash flow,” the 
PMA agent said. ‘Yes, there are a lot of unscrupulous 
character out there, but there are more tenants who’re 
unscrupulous than landlords.” The average rent for a two- 
bedroom apartment in Santa Cruz this year is $350 per month 
while a single bedroom goes for $295. This is “not really very 
bad,” said the realtor. 

Tensions between tenants and landlords are chronic prob- 
lems, but the situation in Santa Cruz County has been the 
focus of extensive publicity and examination. 

Pressured by Councilperson Bruce Van Allen, the City 

Council recently created the Housing Advisory Committee to 
investigate the city’s rental troubles. In a survey of Sentinel 
classified ads, the committee discvered that the average rent 
of a 3-bedroom house rose from $160 per month in 1969 to 
$300 per month in 1973; currently, most houses begin at 
$450 per month. 
' Added to this is the increasing problem of strutural 
dilapidation. Many of the county’s rentals have gone for years 
without improvements, and, in the south county, suffer 
serious overcrowding. A RIMS worker cited several in- 
stances in the south county where 10-12 people live in one 
room, paying at least $50 per week per person. These renters, 
she explained, migrant workers, and often undocumented 
workers. 

conditions in these ‘“‘shacks,”’“virtual shacks”’ or garages 
are deplorable, but little can be done, according to a 
spokesperson for the Santa Cruz Housing Action Committee 
(SCHAC). he explained that a remedy would involve 
individual inspections, a very controversial and expensive 
project. Also, if repairs are found to be necessary by an 
ivestigaton, he said, “the rents will go up to cover the 
repairs,” —to the tentants’ displeasure. 

A different explaination for rent-gouging and the housing 
crisis in the county asde from the “landlord-greed”’ version is 
that the county is a very desirable place to live. More people 
are interested in living in Santa Curz than ever before, and 
with limited space and Measure J’s growth controls, extreme 
pressure is placed on existing rental housing. The demand for 
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mortages to pay which are greater than the rents they bring _ 


housing is so great in Santa Cruz County that “landlords can 
charge pretty much what they want to.” 

Councilperson Van Allen places the blame for the housing 
crisis on several other problems a well as overcrowding. ““The 
landlord-tenant relationship is basicaly parasitic,” he said, 
and ‘“‘we have to get at the underlying causes of rents going 
up.” Since “hardly anyone can afford to buy a home here,” 
many people rent, and “‘it’s easy (for landlords) to let a place 
go downhill rather than keep it up” when people will rent just 
about anything. 

Van Allen also blames the city council, saying “there is a 
lack of political will on the council,” and that “the majority 
just wishes the problems would go away.” 

Whether or not rent gouging is taking place, the housing 
shortage and spiraling cost has started a major shift in the 
social and economic demography of the county: high-income 
professional and working classes are displacing the elderly 
and low-income populations of past decades. 

Part of the shift in the county’s socio-economic make-up is 


Grade option rises from the grave 


by Marc Sherman 


The controversy over the letter grade option at UCSC is nt 
dead. Politics Professor Karl Lamb reignited the issue 
Monday night by delivering a blistering lecture against 
conventional letter grades and in praise of UCSC’s narrative 
evaluation system (NES). 

“The narrative evealuation system, like most of the 
innovations at UCSC, developed as a critique of American 
higher education and how it is practiced in larger universities, 
particularly UCLA and Berkeley. It was a conscious attempt 
to restore undergraduate teaching and learning to a place of 
honor in the state university,’ said Lamb in his Monday night 
lecture, “Grades and the Essence of Education.” 

Lamb, beginning with the premise that “the critique 
remains just as true as it was when UCSC was founded,” 
defended UCSC’s narrative evaluation system, while attack- 
ing what he called the tyranny of grades and the GPA. 
Denouncing grades as an enemy to education, he held that 
grades are a false indication of a student’s achievement. 

Grades, Lamb said, no not indicate a student’s work, the 
ease or difficulty she/he had in a class, her/his success in 
respect to other members of the class or even if the student is 
smart. The GPA also has the same limitations. The use of 
both grades and the GPA for administrative ease is nothing 
more than “buying a degree on the installment plan,”’said 
Lamb. 

According to Lamb, it is important to emphasize that since 
the beginning of UCSC, an integral part of the NES has been 
the senior comprehensive examination or the senior essay. 
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Nothing Artificial Added 
Frozen yogurt, pastries, 
coffee, espresso, croissants 
Monday—Friday 8 to Midnight 
Saturday 9 to Midnight 
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426-6881 


blamed on rent gouging in mobile home parks which provides 
most of the housing for fixed income, retired people in Santa 
Cruz. When such price increases as in the Tradewinds Park 
occur, fixed-income residents are forced to move elsewhere. 
Van Allen sees this as an effort by park owners to convert 
their properties into much more profitable condominiums— 
almost always high-income housing. 

Hope remains, however, for those fighting rent gouging—if 
it indeed exists. SCHAC, with Van Allen as a key member, is 
pushing for cooperative ownership as a solution for they see 
the current form of housing ownership as a major cause of the 
trouble. Coop ownership as promoted by SCHAC places the 
ownership and responsibility for maintenance of the house or 
building in the hands of residents who would pay all operating 
costs. 

Coop housing has been a success on a limited scale, 
according to Van Allen, but presently “‘it’s too lucrative for 
landlords to have rental housing for them to change to coop 
housing.” 
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This total process “gives every student an opportunity that is 
offered at most state universities only to a select few in an 
honors program.” 

Quoting from a 1974 study done at UC Davis and 
Berkeley, Lamp described discrepancies in the letter grading 
system. During the Fifties, he reported, grades were uniform, 
with C being the average. After 1964, grade infalation set in 
and by 1974 at Davis, as many As were awarded as Cs ten 
years earlier (and the same number of Cs as As). Lamb noted 
that the average grade in a Davis begginning chemistry class 
was a C, while A- was the averge in a beinning Latin class. It 
also irked Lamb that 25 percent of the politics students got A 
at Berkeley while only 12.5 percent of the Davis politics 
students got As. Both schools had identical admission 
standards. 

The NES does present problems, Lamb admitted. Evalua- 
tions must be monitored to keep up standards and they must 
be taken seriously by professors. Prospective students also 
must understand the NES system and its advantage to grades. 
But he does not believe the way to do that is to give a letter 
grade option and hope students do not opt to use it, as the 
proponents of the letter grade option suggested last spring. the 
letter grade option, an issue still very alive in the admin- 
istration should only be established as a last resort and as an 
experiment with stringent controls and continuous studies to 
go along with it, according to Lamb. He speculated that the 
option of students to take letter grades for courses would ruin 
the effectiveness and value of NES. 

Next week Literature Professor Cesar L. Barber will 
lecture in the Cowell Dinning Room at 8 pm on eduacation 
and UCSC. 
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Cruising: | 
an anti-review 


by John Bruno Hare 


The tall black man staggered out into the lobby and 
collapsed in a faint in the plush carpet. At that point I decided 
to quit my first job, ushering at the first run of the Exorcist in 
downtown Westwood. I was tired of having to stand in the 
cavernous U.A. theater and watch director Friedkins’ psy- 
cho-sexual neurosis acted out on the big screen three times-a 
day, four times a week. Twelve times a week for six weeks 
running I had watched Linda Blair mutilate herself, levitate, 
spew guacamole, and twist her head all the way around. 

‘Now Friedkin has come out with a new, and I assume, 
equally sick movie. I long ago made the decision not to 
patronize his sadistic fantasies. I’m not going to see Cruising. 
Pm glad my reasons are shared by more than just me this 
time. P’ve even picketed the movie at the 41st Avenue 
Playhouse, in the company of about two hundred others. 

The plot of the movie runs something like this: Al Pacino is 
a rookie cop who is sent into the twilight world of New York’s 
gay S and M scene. He is investigating a killer whose modus 
operandi is to kill the men he picks up while cruising. After 
much on-screen gore, Pacino kills the murderer, and (twist) 
takes up the occupation himself. 

When the movie was in pre-production, the script was 
leaked to New York’s real life gay community. Realizing the 
potentially damaging nature of the images that were to be 
presented, immediate activity was undertaken. Pickets and 
chants greeted the film crews where ever they showed up. 
Extras who were paid to wear their gear for the production 
were treated as scabs by the community, and eventually 
refused to participate. ; 

Why are we so angry about this movie? Very simply, it 
portrays gays who cruise and have casual sex as almost 
asking to be killed. Every character who cruises in the film 
ends up dead. The treatment puts the blame on the gay, just as 
cinematic portrayals of rape put the blame on women. 
Furthermore, the movie will tend to encourage violence 
against gays. If you still doubt the power of the media, 
remember the incidents which followed the Exorcist in which 
Catholic witch-doctors were called in to cure acute schizo- 
phrenics. If it can move people to revert to the middle ages in 
terms of treatment of schizophrenia (not that it’s much better 
nowadays), it can have an equally atavistic effect on the 
status of gays. I’m certain there are a lot of neurotics who 
would like homosexuality to be treated as an illness again. 
Friedkin, maybe. 

What is disturbing is that the powers-that-be (which I will 
discuss in a moment) seem to have decided to start a media 
trend along these lines. Another film which is to open soon, 
Windows, stars Elizabeth Ashley as a lonely, psychotic 
lesbian. She is in love with a straight woman, whom she 
arranges to have raped in order to turn her against men. Then 
she murders the woman’s next door neighbor so that she can 
move in. The heterosexual woman is saved from a ‘fate worse 
than death’ by a ‘brave policeman.’ Anyone who knows the 
slightest thing about lesbians can see why this is offensive and 
slanderous. : 


F $fsv< Playhouse 
AMERICAN GIGOLO 


Unfortunately’there is a segment of the populace who do 
not know anything about lesbians and gay men except what 
they gather from the media. One only has to recall the role 
that-Birth of a Nation played in recreating the Klan, both on- 
screen and off, to see that Cruising and Windows must be 
stopped, immediately. 

So who rules the media? It is perhaps more than coinci- 
dental that both Cruising and Windows are United Artists 
releases. United Artists is a subsidiary of Transamerica 
Corporation. Among Transamerica’s other tributaries are 
Occidental Life Insurance, Transinternational Airlines, Bud- 
get Rent-a-Car, Lyon Moving and Storage, DeLaval Turb- 
ine, and a cryptic gaggle of financial, title insurance, and 
investment management companies. Transamerica’s pyra- 
midal headquarters, which dominates the San Francisco 
skyline, makes the best statement on the firm’s nature. It is a 
mammoth finance capitalist institution in which diverse 
enterprises are nakedly conglomerated under one roof. 

Originally the corporate shell for the Bank of America, 


MIDNIGHT 


CRUISING MADNESS 


Photo by Mark Patterson 
‘Transamerica cast off its affiliations in the fifties. In 1967 it 
‘acquired United Artists, a distribution company for independ- 
ent film productions. UA produced 471 million dollars in film. 
rental income for Transamerica in 1977. Transamerica 
knows that it can make a profit on images which degrade gays 


OPINION 


and lesbians, just as well as it can financing real estate 
escrows, renting cars at airports, or fabricating hydraulic 
equipment. So why is Transamerica bullish on homophobia? 
Does it see it as a ....growth sector? 

Picketing of the Transamerica building has occurred as a 
result of Windows and Cruising. Let us hope that future 
activities can continue to alert the public to the role of this 
financial monolith in shaping opinion hostile to homosexual- 
ity. 


Nukes and the psyche 


by Ron Ward 


Why organize an evening on “Nuclear Weapons and 
Psychology?” At first hearing it has overtones of pop 
psychology and mock activism. It conjures up visions of 
primal screams around the negotiating table or Jimmy and 
Leonid in a Gestalt-o- Rama, each of them taking the other’s 
role and talking back to themselves. 

But there are other possibilities and other levels of behavior 
to take into account. While world leaders are sitting at a table 
trying to agree on an arms-limitation treaty, there is a multi- 
tude of complex psychological dynamics which are not often 
discussed and which certainly would never make their way 
into the news media. The newspapers do occasionally print 
the latest figures on the nuclear stockpiles. But many of us do 
not fully attend to these numbers. Nuclear weapons are 
remote, abstract. Most of us have never seen or touched one, 
nor would we ever expect the opportunity. 

To combat this ignorance, on February 27th at 7:30 pm in 
Oakes 105 there will be speakers and a film on the 
psychological factors involved in, and resulting from, the 
nuclear arms race. 

Marc Pilisuk, Chair of Applied Behavioral Sciences at UC 
Davis, will discuss his research on conflict resolution. These 
studies investigated the strategic subtleties of different types 
of game situations. Pilisuk will assess the worth of such 
research in the face of a growing arms race. 

Another speaker, Alan Nelson, a local clinical psychologist, 
will draw on his experiences with small-group discussions of 
nuclear weaponry to present some of the clinical dynamics of 


this topic. The impact of nuclear weaponry on individuals has 
been a major theme in the psychiatric work of such researchers 
as Robert Lifton, Jerome Frank and Carol Wolman. These 
people have looked at the types of “‘defense mechanisms” 
produced by the psychological shock-waves which emanated 
from the Hiroshima-Nagasaki attack, and which are still 
present -in today’s psychological world. Denial, humor, 
intellectualization, withdrawal, and magical thinking still 
characterize much discussion of these issues. 


ORGANIZE 


Finally, a film entitled The War Game will be shown 
during the program. This 47-minute ‘“‘pseudodocumentary” 
was commissioned by the BBC to depict the consequences of 
a nuclear attack on a modern city. When director Peter 
Watkins completed this film in 1964, he was outraged to learn 
that it had immediately been banned because it was deemed 
“too horrifying” for the public. Denounced as a “hysterical” 
film made by a “paranoid masochist,”’ it was only later made 
available for private screenings. The political and emotional 
reaction to this straightforward depiction of nuclear warfare 
only demonstrates the all-too-common tendency to suppress 
a subject which is today, more than ever before, ignored. 

Audience participation in discussion will be encouraged 
following the presentations. A free bibliography of relevant 


psychological articles will also be available. Admission is 
free. ; 


Fusion fun at UC labs 


by Vincent Donovan and Dwight Leu 


The current research into the process of fusion energy is a 
very important part of developing new sources jof energy. 
Controlled fusion may provide a safe and inexhaustible 
energy source in the future. This is in contrast to the present 
use of nuclear “‘fission’”’ power which involves a method quite 
different from fusion. 

It is fission power that uses uranium (which is in limited 
supply) and in creating energy, leaves behind radioactive by- 
products. But the fusion event requires such high energies and 
advanced technology to contain it, that it may be a long time 
before it is economically feasible to use fusion to generate 


SCIENCE 


In order to get a first-hand look at what physicists are doing 
to solve the problems of controlled fusion, a group of UCSC 
students recently toured the fusion research facilities at 
Lawrence Livermore Labs (LLL). The trip was organized by 
the newly-formed Society of Physics Students, an undergrad- 
uate organization interested in promoting knowledge in all 
aspects of physics. 

LLL is involved in many areas of research, in addition to 
fusion and the well-known weapons development labs. The 
primary funding for all of these areas comes from the 
Department of Energy, with the UC system operating the 
labs. 

__. We toured only in the areas of fusion research, visiting two 


"separate types of experiments that are presently underway. 


To give one an idea of what exactly is involved, scientists 
are essentially turning matter into energy. 
Einstein first showed the equivalence between the two with 
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HIDALGO 
PLEADS GUILTY 


Former UCSC Student Body Pres- 
ident Javier Hidalgo pleaded guilty 
Tuesday to a charge of raping 19-year- 
old Martha Duarge, an EOP student he 
had recruited, last summer, according 
to prosecutor Tom Kelly. Hidalgo also 
pleaded guilty on a felony charge (es- 
caping from Dominican Hospital shortly 
after his Fall ’79 arrest) and admitted a 
prior prison conviction for perjury. On 
March 17, Hidalgo comes up for senten 
cing. Maximum time is nine years and 
eight months. His lawyer, Wendy Kim, 
will most likely ask for a delay in order 
to have Hidalgo examined by psychia- 
trists. If he is found to be mentally 
disordered, Hidalgo could be sentenced 


HOT STUFF 


Here’s an item hot off the presses. 
Ouch. Too hot to handle. But too hot to 
keep the lid on it. We’re talking particles. 
We’re talking physics. We’re talking 
the establishment of an Organized Re- 
search Unit (ORU, for short) in high 
energy particle physics at our very own 
school. Yessir, the UC Regents have 
given us the go-ahead for the new ORU, 
encompassing both research and instruc- 
tional activities in experimental and 
theoretical elementary particle physics. 
Ah, pretty hot stuff. Like, molten, man. 
“High energy physics involves the search 
for subatomic particles—the ultimate 
‘constituents of matter—and investigations 
of the interactions among them that are 


his formula E= mc squared; in this respect alone are fission 
and fusion similar. 

Fusion takes deuterium (a form of hydrogen that is 
available in sea water) and “fuses” the nuclei together 
forming a helium nucleus with an extra neutron, however 
some mass is lost in this process, and this missing mass shows 
up as energy. The fusion reasion is how the sun gets its 
energy. The difficulty that physicists encounter when they try 
to make this reaction work on Earth is that the deuterium 
nuclei have a tremendous natural repulsion; thus they must 
have very great energies to be driven close enough together 
for them to fuse. Once they do fuse, the amount of energy 
liberated is enormous. Fusing all of the deuterium in a gallon 
of seawater (about 1000 atoms) would liberate the equivalent 
amount of energy that is provided by 800 gallons of gasoline. 

At such large energies, the reaction can’t be contained in 
any normal vessel. The sun holds itself together by its 
gravitational attraction. In a smaller, mechanical fusion 
machine other, highly complex methods must be found. LLL 
scientists are considering two alternatives: magnetic confine- 
ment and laser pulse. 

‘The first experimental area that we were shown was the 
magnetic confinement facility. In this area scientists are 


.shown was the Tandem-Mirror experiment. The Tandem 
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trying to achieve controlled fusion by enclosing the hot 
deuterium nuclei (called a plasma) in a complex magnetic 
field. This series of experiments has been going on at LLL 
since 1958 — each one bigger and more expensive, each one 
approaching but not quite reaching conditions necessary for 
fusion. 

The first of the magnetic containment experiments we were 
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Mirror is a barrelshaped device, inside of which is a 
similarly-shaped magnetic field containing the plasma. The 
size of this vessel was astounding. The reaction vessel was 
about one and a half times as big as a freight train engine, 
surrounded by four stories of storage batteries. Yet the TMX 
is just a midget compared to the next major experiment in 
magnetic fusion, called the Mirror Fusion Test Facility 
(MFTF). 

The MFTF is the last step before the fusion scientists start 
designing an experimental power generator. The main mag- 
nets used inside this device alone are about two stories high. 
These magnets must be wound with super-conducting niobi- 
um-copper wire which will carry a flow of liquid helium 


Continued on page 25 


PRESSING ISSUES 


Pressed for time? Well, get small. 
You can do it in the seat of knowledge, 
McHenry Library. You see, they’ve 
just acquired “‘one of California’s most 
imaginative and significant small press 
publications,” according to a press release. 
Hey, would a press release steer you 
wrong? Well, let’s tell you the name of this 
hereitty bitty press—it’s Turtle Island 
(drawn from Indian lore and meaning 
‘North America’). The display, which will 
be on view through March 17, includes 
original drawings by Jaime de Angulo, 
files of correspondence including 23 letters 
between Ezra Pound and de Angulo and a 
miscellany of materials which demon- 
strate the entire scope of the publishing 


to a closed state facility (hospital/jail). 


at the very basis of physical phenomena,” 
according to UCSC Prof Clemens 
Heusch. And where is the Institute for 
Particle Physics located? You’re very 
warm if you think it’s the Natural 
Sciences II building. And hotter if you 
guessed they have ten offices, three 
labs, a library, a conference room and a 
room for heavy equipment assembly 
and storage. When you're hot, you’re 
hot. 


process. Hey, I’m im-pressed. Small 
wonder, though. Yeah. Go to it. 


by Cindy Milstein 


TALK TO ME 


Whoa, we’re scraping rock bottom 
this week. Take it or leave it, but I can’t 
find it. Yeah, like, where have all the 
events gone? I couldn’t come up with 
much for this week’s School Daze, so, 
time for a “Public Service Announce- 
ment.” Here’s how it works. You help 
me, I help you. Pretty simple, right? 
Write. All right. My point exactly. I'd 
like to write things for you, but I need to 
know what’s the haps up on campus. I 
mean, I’m only one little roving reporter 
and there’s a lot of acres to rove over. It 
gets hard, especially as the quarter 
does a nose dive to the finish line. So 
hows abouts giving me a hand (no 
applause, please) and sending me your 
scoops. If you know what’s happening, 
let me know and I'll let them (the 
readers) know. Yes, you too, can be in 
School Daze (This offer good until 
June). I'll take anything—rumors, gossip, 
viscious slander...even serious stuff. 
Our home is located in the Stonehouse 
right next to the child care center. Send 
your ideas via campus mail (cheap at 
any price), a telephone or simply walk it 
down. I’m Cindy, who are you? See ya 
next week—same time, same place, 
same fluff... 
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RECREATION RECREATED 


Women’s Soccer Competes at Humbolt 


The UCSC Women’s Soccer Team placed 3rd in the 
Humboldt Rainy Days Tournament. The women finished 
weekend with a 1-1-2 record. In their one victory the women’s 
team beat Chico State’s B team 2-0 on goals by Nellie 
Oberholtzer and Sherri Mees. UCSC also tied UC Davis and 
Humboldt State, and their only loss was to Chico State’s A 
team which won the tournament. Fullback Lori Levin and 
halfback Keri Somers were named to the All-Tournament 
Team, and Nellie Oberholtzer was chosen as UCSC’s MVP. 

The tournament was a pre-season warm-up for the wo- 
men’s team, who will compete against these teams later in the 
year. The women’s game against Berkeley last weekend was 
rained out. 


Racquetball Falls to Berkeley 


The UCSC Racquetball Club lost a hard fought decision to 
the Berkeley Club. The final score was seven matches to six 
for Berkeley. The entire tournament came down to the 3rd 
Men’s Doubles match, which pitted coach Chris Myers and 
Bryan Golter against the Berkeley doubles team. UCSC lost 
the tie breaker game 15-13 to remain in 2nd place in the 
league. UCSC has lost only two matches this year, and both 
of those have been to the Berkeley team. In both of the 
confrontations, Berkeley has won in the last match of the day. 

Coach Chris Myers described the match as a “fun though 
tough fought match.” Even in lieu of the teams loss, Chris 
felt there was a sense of “good feelings toward the Berkeley 
team.” Although UCSC lost to Berkeley in their quest for first 
place, they were especially proud of the winners on the team. 
Among them were Bryan Golter, Ken Morrall (Men’s 
Singles), Sharon Yaguchi, and the unbeatable Joanne Mohr. 
Joanne is described by Coach Myers as “my number one 
lady” and, to date, her play has backed up that claim. Joanne 
is undefeated in league play. 


The racquetball team is responsible for the first intercol- ’ 


legiate racquetball league in the nation, 


Ultimate Frisbee Romps 


UCSC’s Ultimate team, KAOS, thrashed Chabot College 
24-5 on February 9. The game wasn’t even as close as the 
score, as KAOS dominated an inferior team. The game was 
the first of the season and a satisfying way to kick-off the year. 
KAOS hopes to continue their winning ways on February 23 
against ‘cross-town rivals, the Santa Cruz Ascenders. 


813 S. PACIFIC AVENUE @ SANTA CRUZ, 423-7830 


More Boxing for UCSC 


The UCSC Boxing Club travels north this weekend to 
participate in their second intercollegiate contest. More 
University will host the event that includes teams from Santa 
Clara University and Chico State. 

Featured among the Santa Cruz boxers will be highly- 
touted Frank Venegas, a tough 147-pounder who scored an 
impressive victory over his UC Berkeley opponent a few 
weeks ago. This win, coupled with his strong performance ina 
pre-season match against Navy, makes Venegas a contender 
for National Amateur honors. 

Chris Thomas, 132 pounds, will also be seeking his second 
league win. Thomas waged an intelligent battle against his 
More foe in the season opener and pulled off a major upset in 
that match. 

Unfortunately, UCSC will have to do without the services 
of Scott Berlin, 132 pounds, Dave Barr, 165 pounds, and 
most recent team member, Sky Atchison, 172 pounds; all 
remain on the injured list. 


UCSC is the Champion! 


In April of 1979, UCSC won the Western United States 
Championships in one of the Olympic sports. The Santa Cruz 
area is becoming quite famous around the country for this 
same sport—bicycle racing. 

That’s right, the Banana Slugs bicycle racing team is 
currently number 1 among college teams in the West. We 
beat such schools as Cal Berkeley, US Santa Barbara, 
Stanford, and UC San Diego last year at Capitola. We didn’t 
win in just one category either. UCSC women did especially 
well, with Rebecca Daughton and Lori Lambertson virtually 
controlling the competition; in the men’s novice category, 
Harlan Chapman and Scott Donnelan cleaned up. The 
UCSC time trial team placed second to Berkeley, with 
Charlie Grear, Ed Price, George Work and Chapman 
working together. In the criterium in Capitola, Works, 
Grear,and Price again placed highly, adding to the 247 point 
total for UCSC, compared to UC San Diego’s 207 and Cal 
Berkeley’s (1977 and 1978 champions) 159. 

All UCSC students, regardless of age, ability or experience, 
are eligible to compete on the UCSC team and in the 
intramural events here on the campus. You must provide your 
own bicycle and participate in the team training rides in the 
next several weeks. For more information on the team and the 
upcoming collegiate schedule, contact Phil Jones at the East 
Fieldhouse, 429-4524 (or leave a message at the Physical 
Education office, 429-2532). The team is planning to 
compete at the 1980 Championships in Santa Barbara and 
the Northern California championships in Capitola, both in 


April. 
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2238 Mission Street in West Santa Cruz 


On the Mountains Side of Hignway 1 North at Feir Ave. 
ya 


Australians to Battle Ruggers 


International intercollegiate rugby comes to UCSC when 
the team from the Australian National University takes the 
East Field at 1 pm on Sunday. 

The Australians, from Canberra, begin playing rugby at an 
age when Americans are first catching and swatting baseballs. 
Nonetheless, UCSC has one of its strongest clubs in its 13- 
year history, so this match promises to be one of the most 
exciting ever played here. 

Preceeding the men’s game, the UCSC women host the 
UC Davis women at 11 am. 


Last Saturday’s match against San Jose State had to be 


cancelled when weather conditions made Highway 17 temp- 


orarily impassible. 


Sports Schedule for Feb. 21-27 


Friday, Feb. 22—Women’s Basketball at Dominican, 6 pm. 
Friday; Feb. 22—Men’s Tennis vs. Cabrillo, East tennis 
courts, 2 pm. 

Saturday, Feb. 23—Men’s Basketball vs. Holy Names 
College, West Fieldhouse, 7 pm. . 

Saturday, Feb. 23—Co-ed Racquetball at Stanford, 9 am. 
Saturday, Feb. 23—Women’s Rugby at Calusa, 11 am. 
Saturday, Feb. 23—Ultimate Frisbee vs. Santa Cruz 
Ascenders, noon. 

Saturday, Feb. 23—Men’s Boxing at More University, 7 pm. 
Sunday, Feb. 24—Men’s Basketball vs. Chrome City Cruis- 
ers at Berkeley, 7 pm. 

Sunday, Feb. 24—Men’s Rugby vs. Australian National 
University, East Field, 1 pm. 

Monday, Feb. 25—Men’s Tennis vs. St. Mary’s, East tennis 
courts, 2 pm. 

Wesdnesday, Feb. 27—Men’s basketball vs. Cal Basketball 
Club, West Fieldhouse, 7 pm. 

Wednesday, Feb. 27—Women’s Basketball at Mills college, 
5 pm. 

Wednesday, Feb. 27—Men’s Tennis at Cal State Stanislaus, 
2:30 pm. 

Wednesday, Feb. 27—Women’s Tennis at Dominican, 
2:30. 

Wednesday, Feb. 27—Women’s Tennis at Dominican, 2:30 
pm. 


Compiled by Greg Mellen, Greg Moreno, Patrick Burnson 
and Peter Gillem. 
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CITY 
NEWS 
CLIPS 


BANKING ON IT: Banking institutions appear to 
be springing up in the downtown Santa Cruz 
area faster than panhandlers trying to score 
some extra change. The city council author- 
ized construction of a new Bank of the West 
at the end of the Pacific Garden Mall near the 
town clock. The decision came despite ob- 
jections from nearby residents. 

No less than five banks are currently 
located within walking distance to the mall. 


Councilmembers Michael Rotkin and Bruce: 


Van Allen voted to uphold an appeal by the 
Downtown Neighbors Association to reject 
the bank’s proposal. 


PANTHERS TEAM UP: Delegates from about 28 
Gray Panthers groups throughout the state 
met last week in San Jose and formed the 
California Gray Panthers. Under the slogan 
“Age and Youth in Action,” the new group, 
the first statewide Gray Panther organization 
in the country, will be fighting ballot Propo- 
sitions 9 and 10, which they consider de- 
structive to the interests of seniors. 
Proposition 9, better known as Jarvis II, 
would cut state income taxes in half and 
cause cutbacks in many social programs 
designed for seniors, opponents believe. 
Proposition 10, meanwhile, would allow 
landlords to raise rents to meet inflation. Its 
effect would be an increase in the cost of 
living, one that could prove disastrous to 
those on a fixed income, say the Panthers. 


BEFORE THE FLOOD, AFTER THE DELUGE: Tired 
of the rain yet? Better learn to love it— 
scattered showers are forecast through Satur- 


were forced to evacuate their riverside homes 
because of a flood possibility. when water in 
the Felton Dam came within two feet of its 
limit. Several roads were temporarily closed 
due to standing water, minor flooding was 
reported in Capitola and Rio Del Mar and the 
Santa Cruz and Capitola wharfs were dam- 
aged from high winds and waves. 
Meanwhile, in the city council chambers, 
the Army Corps of Engineers was busy 
explaining why its levee system built along 
the San Lorenzo River after the disastrous 
1955 flood isn’t what it used to be. They 
claim it was originally capable of handling a 
100-year-storm—the worst storm in a 100- 
year period—but is no longer adequate be- 
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SMART SAVERS CONTEST 


SPONSORED BY THE 
SANTA CRUZ COUNTY SCHOOLS 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 


THE CONTEST BEGINS ON FEBRUARY 18,1960 AND RUNS THROUGH MAY 30, 1980. 
ALL PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED ON JUNE 4, 1980. 


TICKETS ARE AWARDED IN THE FOLLOWING WAYS: 

FIVE TICKETS TOEACHNEWMEMBERWHOVJONS THE CREDIT UNION DURING THE 
CONTEST PERIOD. (REMEMBER,ALL MEMBERS OF YOUR IMME- 
DIATE FAMILY ARE ELIGIBLE TO JOIN) 
FOR EVERY $50 IN SAVINGS DEPOSITED INTO YOUR REGULAR 
SHARE ACCOUNT DURING THE CONTEST. (THESE ADDMONAL 
SAVINGS MUST REMAIN ON DEPOSIT THROUGH MAY 30, 1980.) 
FOR EVERY $50 PER MONTH INOREASE IN SAVINGS THROUGH PAY- 


ROLL DEDUCTION. 


FOR EVERY $50 INVESTED IN SHARE CERTIFICATE ACCOUNTS. 
FOR EVERY $50 INCREASE PER MONTH IN DEFERRED COMPENSA- 


TION ACCOUNTS. 


FOR OPENING A SHARE DRAFT ACCOUNT. 
FOR STARTING A PAYROLL DEDUCTION PLAN. 
FOR STARTING A DIRECT DEPOSIT PLAN. 


GRAND PRIZE: 1980 Honda Sedan 
SECOND PRIZE: Tappan Microwave Oven 
THIRD PRIZE: Schwinn 10-Speed Bicycle 
FOURTH PRIZE: Minolta Sound Movie Camera 
All University employees are eligible for membership. 
Applications available at the Credit Union Office in the 
| Carriage House. 


day. About 75 San Lorenzo Valley residents 


cause the city council allowed a ten-foot silt 
build-up on the bottom of the channel. The 
council blamed the silt build-up on poor 
planning by the Corps of Engineers. 

Rep. Leon Panetta got Federal funding for 
a study to determine what it would take to fix 
the channel so it would again be able to 
handle a 100-year storm. Guess who’s going 
to do the study? Yup, the Army Corps of 
Engineers. 


WO TREES PLEASE: The Santa Cruz City 
Council has voted unanimously to continue 
the controversial removal of trees and brush 
from the San Lorenzo riverbed. The council 
had temporarily stopped city workers from 
removing the trees after protests from con- 


Santa Cruz 


RECYCLED STEREO PLUS 


LISTEN TO 


stituents. The area is reportedly a popular 
overnight haven for transients. 
Councilperson Michael Rotkin was critical 
of city officials’ failure to bring the “‘political- 
ly sensitive” issue fully to the council before 
ordering the clearing of trees. Removal was 
deemed necessary due to flood dangers, 
Officials said . 
HOUSING SOLUTION: Rapidly rising land costs 
are reportedly making it difficult to provide 
adequate housing for the elderly and the poor 
in Santa Cruz. The city council is considering 
selling two pieces of city property and using 
the money to subsidize low-income housing 
projects. Private developers and public agen- 
cies would be involved in the construction of 
the projects. 


FOR ‘TRUTH’ IN SOUND... 


Why buy a discounted stereo component just because it’s ‘On Sale’- 
When vou can have the best available, at a price that’s hard to beat... 


] 
MODEL SEVEN 
SERIES il 
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“COMPARE MANUFACTURER'S 


REPUTATION 
“COMPARE THE PRICE... 


while they last 


811 FRONT STREET © 425-PLUS 
JUST SLIGHTLY ‘OFF-THE-MALL’ 


(across from County Bank-Front/River St. office) 
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The dratt: 
New times 


On April 13, 1970, five days after my eighteenth birthday, 
I registered for the draft. Local Board Number 3 was on the 
second floor of a nondescript office building in the town of 
Manhasset, about a 15-minute drive from my. home in Great 
Neck. 

Iremember a line of chairs, separated from the work area of 
the office by a low railing, like the one in the courtroom scenes 
from Perry Mason. There was nothing special about the 
office: GSA-issue furniture, a long bank of file cabinets, 
phones ringing, people looking overworked and harried. The 
woman handling registrations gave me and the five or six 
other guys registering that afternoon some forms to fill out. I 
must have checked some special box or filled out an extra 
form, because I was applying for conscientious objector 
status. I don’t remember exactly how it worked. They gave 
me my registration card—SSS Form 2—and said I would 
receive the special form for conscientious objector applicants— 
in a few days. 

My mother, my brother Al and I had moved to Great Neck 
after delivering my other brother Rick to the United States 
Naval Academy in Annapolis. As a kid, I wanted to be just 
of my brother Rick. He was ten years older than me, and 
looked so sharp in his uniform, even if he did have to keep his 
hair short. And after his first trip across the equator, he came 
home with a beard. When I was a kid, I wanted to be just like 
him. 

Rick graduated in 1964, and his first tour of duty was on a 
destroyer that steamed up and down the coast of Vietnam, 
barraging unseen, but suspected, Vietcong concentrations. 


In the spring of 1967, my mother threw a party at our home 


to introduce Rick and his new wife Margie to her friends and 
our distant relatives. Margie was the sister of Rick’s room- 
mate at the Academy. I didn’t understand why at the time, but 
Rick got into a tremendous argument with the liberal husband 
of one of my mother’s friends about the war. This guy 
apparently was saying we shouldn’t be there, some kind of 
moral argument. I can’t remember how it went. I was about 
15 at the time. 

What I do remember is that a couple of years later, in 1969, 
Rick was saying that he was disgusted with the war, with the 
way it was being handled, with all the political interference in 
military, technical affairs. He hadn’t been trained for this kind 
of war. By the time Rick served his last tour at sea, the Navy 
had become a job: nine-to-five, stateside only. 

I also remember the time that Margie’s brother Noel visited 
Great Neck in 1969. He had just finished his second or third 
tour, heading up an ARVN patrol on the Mekorlg River. Noel 
just didn’t want to talk about what he had been doing in Nam. 
Here was a man who had been in the Gulf of Tonkin in 1964— 
the starting point for Johnson’s build-up of American war- 


power in Vietnam—and he told us nothing more than some’ 


weak jokes about how he tried to imagine that the ratshit in the 
rice was really just raisins so he could eat the stuff. 
My education about the war began, so my mother says, in 
spring of 1968. She dates it from the moment I set eyes on 
man named Carol Brown, who had just returned from a 


Sait North Vietnam. Carol gave a slide show at school one 


day. She had been invited by some students in a “‘public 
affairs” club who had a connection with the student radicals 
making noise at Columbia University in New York City, just 


_ 15 miles away. What Carol said made a lot of sense—but I 


-was also ready 40 Agar. what.she had to say. oo. 2 oe 
. day of og WL =Aiseeen 


for an old decision 


hy Steve Katz 


I was ready because it wasn’t just the war that had been 
chipping away at the fragile, illusory stability of family and 
school life in Great Neck. There was all this activity going on 
at Columbia that spring—my classmates’ older brothers and 
sisters getting their heads knocked around by New York’s 
finest. Mothers and fathers were also beginning to wonder 
what their younger, home-bound sons and daughters were up 
to. The combination of sex and drugs and youth was too much 
to deal with for parents who had made their way out to what 
was supposed to be the good life in the suburbs. 

The high school was in a ruckus, too. One day some 
theatrical type named Paul Lazarus climbed up into a display 
case outside the school auditorium, struck a pose, and held it 
for an hour or so until the vice prinicipal told him to come on 
out of there. Around three o’clock he went and did it again, 
and this time others joined in, frozen in space in the main 
hallway, just at the time when people were pouring out of the 


school on their way home. 


It seemed to trigger all kinds of movement that had been 
building for months. For the next year, normal school life was 
interrupted by bomb scares, threats of student strikes, sit-ins, 
noisy arguments and challenges to the way things seemed to 
be. The student body elected a more-or-less radical set of 
student government officers, and it seemed as if all of the 
previously harmless clubs were seized by radical kids who 
turned them upside down. Such a time: it was fun, and we felt 
involved in something bigger than this school. We were 
learning things they didn’t put in books. 

It wasn’t just the kids though. People began to notice that 
their Black maids were behaving a little differently, not so 
obsequiously. Mothers and wives, never sure how to deal with 
an up-close wage relationship in the comfort of their own 
homes, became even less sure. It wasn’t just Rhody McCoy 


‘and the Black community of Ocean Hill Brownsville confront- 
ing Albert Schenker and the UFT. Black rebellion and_ 


cammunity organizing didn’t infiltrate the suburbs only 
through Cronkite and the Times; it was all coming straight in 
the back door. 

And when the Great Neck Board of Education proposed 
busing 50 Black kindergarten kids in from Queens, it split the 
town right in half. Within a year, not only had the liberal 
sector of the community been internally divided, but they had 
lost control of the school board to a rising conservative force, 
coalesced into an organization called VOCAL (the precursor 
to Boston’s ROAR in more ways than one). When the only 
Black Panther leader not arrested on conspiracy charges by 
New York City’s District Attorney Frank Hogan visited the 
high school—and passed the hat for donations to the defense 
of the Panther 2 1 —all hell broke loose. Young Americans for 
Freedom joined in with the VOCAL people, the Republican 
party, and conservative Jews to bring a halt to this rising tide 
of upper class communism. 

For some of our parents, liberal ideas had developed with 
their rising financial security—a kind of suburban noblesse 
oblige. For others, though liberalism and an identification 
with the left wing of the Democratic Party was what remained 
of an earlier allegiance to the popular front politics of the 
1930’s—whether to Norman Thomas and the Socialists,the 
IWW, or to Earl Browder and Gus Hall of the Communist 
Party—after it had been put through the meatgrinder of 
McCarthyism. But this was 1968, a year that began with the 
February Tet Offensive destroying the illusion of American 


military superiority, continued through the springtime assas- 
sinations of King and Kennedy, stormed into the summer of 
the Chicago Convention, and culminated in the rise to power 
of the liberal’s vision of the anti-Christ—Nixon. Our parents 
liberalism was smashed. _ 

So when Carol Brown came to school it was high time for a 
change. She said she was a member of Students for a 
Democratic Society, an and had gone to North Vietnam at the 
invitation of the Hanoi government. She showed the slides, 
gave an analysis and talked about what high school students 
could do. 

I went home and almost immediately found myself in a 
dinner table argument with my brother Al and my mother. 
Were we confronting the domino theory—an international 
communist menace leading to the collapse of civilization—or 
was Vietnam an internal struggle that America had stuck its 
megaton hose into in a homegrown version of imperialism? 
What were out teachers doing by telling us about freedom and 
democracy, when everywhere you looked we seemed to be 
moving in the opposite direction? 

That spring of ’68, family tension and world politics met 
head-on. Some students had organized a day-long teach-in at 
a liberal synagogue and were asking other students to boycott 
school for a day to attend the sessions. Boycott school? 
Damn, that was a new one. My high school cheerleader, love- 
of-my-life (who later chucked a sure thing in civil engineering 
to go back to what she’d always wanted to do—dance—and 
later still, but not too late, chose to be lesbian) and I talked it 
over one afternoon. Hell, if she was going, better to endure the 
wrath of the family, even if it turned out to be the biggest 
firestorm to hit the homefront since the time my brother Al 
stayed out too late and forgot to call in. 


Praiitics and love prevailed over my mother’s angry ob- 
jections and so, along with several thousand other students, | 
went to the moratorium. More than three-quarters of the high 
school population stayed away from school that day. We 
broke down into small groups focusing on different aspects of 
the anti-war movement. Surrounded by people I respected, 
involved with friends I had known for years, I was 16 and sure 
that I didn’t want to go to war. 

I can’t remember the sequence of events over the next two 
years. I can recall participating in the fall and spring anti-war 
actions in Great Neck, New York, and Washington. Some- 
where along the line I subscribed to WIN magazine and the 
paper put out by the Young Socialist Alliance—what a 
combination—and read as much as I could. The irony was 
that despite that reading and the talking and the acting, I still 
didn’t make a conscious connection between the war, Black 
struggles in the City, and student unrest—the connection 
between all of these, and something called “capitalism.” 

My closest friend Don decided to apply for conscientious 
objector status when he was faced with registering for the 
draft in 1969. We talked for hours about what this meant, 
both in a personal sense and in a political sense. Draft card- 
burning, resistance, flight to Canada, incarceration at 
Allenwood Federal, had all become possible avenues for 
action. 

But I remember thinking: I’m only 18. How was I, this kid 
who really didn’t know up from down, supposed to make a 
decision like this one, a decision with consequences I had no 
way of gauging. I was scared of those unknowns and felt 
alone. Not yet, I thought, give me a little while. It just wasn’t 
the time for me to be closing doors. 1 couldn’t imagine that 
saying “no” might open up doors instead. 

Going after CO status was a form of resistance, I thought, 


_ even if it did legitimate the state’s right to judge these 


individual decisions. I knew that I could probably avoid the 
draft just by going to college. That’s what my brother Al had 
done until he was reclassified as 4F—exempted because of 
medical reasons. Like thousands of other guys, I could go to 
college and have those four years of a 2S deferment. But I 
wanted to—had to?—take some kind of a stand. 

After the blow-up over the spring ’68 teach-in, my mother 


_ and I had come to terms. We would sit down at dinner 
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together (Al was married and gone by then) and compare 
notes over the latest outrages, whether in the news or at 
school. She had been worried about my judgment; after all, 
this was a boy who only a few months before had been running 
around in a Boy Scout uniform and building model airplanes. 
She was even more worried about what impact my craziness 
would have on my brother Rick’s Navy dossier. Every time he 
went up for a promotion, a couple of men from the Office of 
Naval Intelligence would talk to our neighbors, asking 
questions about our habits and perversions, whether we had 
strange visitors or loud parties on weeknights. With all these 
concerns still there, she nonetheless backed me up when I 
finally told her one night that I was going to apply for 
conscientious objector status. 

Sometime in the winter of 1970, I started meeting with a 
Quaker lawyer who did draft counseling at his home in the 
evening. He showed me the forms, how to fill them out, what 
the tricks were in deciphering the hidden code words and 
phrases that defined what an appropriate CO application 
was. Louis Hershey—the man who had directed the Selective 
Service since World War II with the same kind of ham-fisted 
authority J. Edgar Hoover had with the F.B.1.—had been 
pushed out of office by all the anti-draft commotion. 

For CO status to be approved, applicants had to prove that 
“by reason of religious training and belief’ they were 
“conscientiously opposed to participation in war in any 
form.” The Section 6(j) of the 1967 Military Selective 
Service Act went on to note that the term “religious training 
and belief”’ did not include “essentially political, sociological, 
or philosophical views, or a merely personal code.” In a 
fundamentally secular world, and in the context of a war 
lacking an explicitly religious content, application for CO 
status was restricted to the few true believers and to those who 
had the resources to somehow work the system. Conscien- 
tious objection was a hustle, too, although I pushed myself not 
to think so at the time. 

The draft counselor suggested ways to reexamine my 
family and religious life in order to reconstruct them in a 
manner meeting these restrictions. I looked back at Bar 
Mitzvah and confirmation, the years of Hebrew School and 
talks with my family, and at the moral as well as political 
bases of my opposition to the war. I began to write drafts of 
the two essays demanded in the SSS Form 150. 


1 realized right then that without some kind of writing skill 
a guy would never be able to get through this form: strong 
feelings were not enough. And that was on top of knowing 
how and where to get access to a counselor who could take the 
time and work with you through this whole procedure. It was 
at this point that it became clear what was going on: some 
poor sucker from New Hyde Park or East Harlem or the 
Bronx was going to end up taking my place if I got the CO. 
And knowing that, I kept working on the application. 

Sometime in the late winter of 1970, I asked the counselor 
what he would do in my place. He replied that he wouldn’t 
even register, let alone apply for a CO. It had come to the 
point, he said, of outright resistance. 

I didn’t know what to say. I knew he was right—this 
insanity of imperial war had been going on for years—and my 
private decisions were supremely mild compared to the much 
tougher ones that others had made before with far less support 
and far greater consequences. 

But there it was again: those consequences. I was frightened 
away from other alternatives because I did not know what 
would happen. All I knew was my 18 years of my mother’s 
house, and this need to say “no” to the war. I stuck with the 
CO application. In April of 1970 I registered for the draft and 
in June I submitted my SSS Form 150. 

A year later, during my first year in college, I received a 
letter from my Local Board Number 3 “‘requesting” my body 
at a “discretionary interview” concerning my application. I 
hustled on home, got out a dark skinny tie, a white shirt, and 
the black tie shoes I wore for weddings, funerals, and Bar 
Mitzvahs. 

At 10:30 on the night of the hearing, I was ushered into a 
room filled with cigar and cigarette smoke, one single 
overhead lamp leaving most of the room in shadow. What was 
this, I thought, an inquisition or a hearing? A pile of pastry sat 
in the middle of the table; the board had apparently settled in 
for a long night. 

I gave them a letter to add to the others in my file—one from 
my brother in the Navy. Rick had written that “‘although we 
do not agree on many national policies,” he thought I meant 
what I said about the war. 

I was asked to explain the relationship between my religion 
and my conscientious objection to the war. I replied by stating 
that my belief was based on the Jewish interpretation of the 


sanctity of life. The fact that the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis had already stated that conscientious 
objection was “in accordance with the highest interpretation 
of Judaism”’ helped too. 

From that point onwards, though, the hearing degenerated 
into something close to a farce. I was asked if I had ever fired a 
rifle. Yes. Was I ever a member of the National Rifle 
Association? No. One of the board members looked down at 
the mimeographed sheet of stock questions I had been warned 
they might turn to, and asked me what I would do if this 
country were invaded: “y’know, they’d just be dropping out of 
the sky, shooting, breaking in your door?” That one was 
followed by the other classic: what would I do if my family 
were attacked? 

Both questions, of course, were designed to avoid the 
obvious—which was that we weren’t under attack, we were 
doing the, attacking. The questions were also designed ‘for 
moving as quickly as possible from the issue of participation 
in the systematic application of mass violence organized by 
the state called war, to the question of how I might react to an 
unexpected, individualized act of violence. That was the 
whole point of conscientious objection, even by the Selective 
Service’s own rules: was there any basis for an individual to 
decide whether or not to consciously place himself into a war 
situation where the choice of fighting or not fighting was 
rescued to an absurdity? But this scholastic debate over the 
meaning of conscientious objection had no bearing on the 
push and pull of the draft board meeting. I answered that I 
would do everything I could short of doing violence to the 
attackers. They asked the questions, I answered. And in 
answering them, albthe contradictions of participating in this 
system of class and race privilege rushed right back at me. 


I passed the quiz, and received notification within the week 
that my CO application had been accepted. But the comple- 
tion of the process also coincided with the simple realization 
that if they ever called me up to do those two years of 
alternative service, I wasn’t going. Time away from home, 
more demonstrations and arrests, and Nixon’s intensification 
of the war in the name of “pacification” made my compro- 
mise of conscientious objection seem ludicrous. I felt free in a 
way, with nothing left to lose and everything to gain. Nixon 
suspended the draft in 1972; I never was called up. 

I’ve made it to the ripe age of 27. Some 50,000 American 
Gls and several hundred thousand Vietnamese, Cambodians, 
and Laotians were not so fortunate. Nor were the millions of 
men, women, and children wounded and permanently scarred 
by the war, nor the additional millions who now bear the 
postwar brunt of dislocation, resettlement, and continuing 
political and military struggle. And now we are once again 
faced with the resurrection of the draft in these changed times. 

The American empire is in decline in the face of popular 
movements for freedom and dignity. Neither the American 
state or transnational capital are able to solve the pressing 
social and material needs of our own people. The militarized 
response to Soviet moves in Afghanistan is both a con job on 
the American people, and a dead end and murderous foreign 
policy. 

Now that we’re in a new time, facing an old decision, there 
are three items to remember. First, I can see now that there is 
little to fear. Saying ‘“‘no’’ doesn’t close doors, it opens them. 
Second, as draft resistance does develop, unless it confronts 
directly the issues of racism and class privilege and conscious- 
ly points to the connections between domestic troubles and 
foreign gunslinging in the interests of the megabuck crisis 
managers, then once again we will find ourselves divided and 
acting upon a limited politics of privilege and a misunderstood 
sense of individual rights. I was listening to a record the other 
day, a speech given by Malcolm X 17 years ago. He turned 
his attention to the draft, and told his audience: 

If you are dumb enough to follow in the footsteps of 
your older brothers...if you are dumb enough—well, 
you go on and fight. For me—and I'll speak only for 
myself—I'll go to jail... 
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Cost/benefit 


By Thomas Brom 


Editor's Note: Government regulation of safety and 
health hazards in the workplace is seriously threatened by a 
concerted industry campaign to strip the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration of most of its powers. The 
new catch phrase is “cost-benefit analysis” — which 
proposes that some risks to the health and safety of workers 
is necessary to ensure economic health. PNS economics 
editor Thomas Brom reports on the campaign, and on 
organized labor's reaction to it. - 

SAN FRANCISCO — “Death is an integral part of the 
modern industrial process,” Tony Mazzocchi of the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers told 500 participants at a 
recent Work and Health conference here. “‘Cancer is one of 

the few ‘growth industries’ left in America.” 
| | Mazzocchi’s union faces the full range of some 34,000 
chemicals in the workplace known to have toxic effects, 
including 2,000 suspected cancer-causing agents. Some form 
_ Of the disease will affect one in every four living Americans; it 
will kill one in five. And the government estimates that from 
21 to 38 percent of all cancer cases are job related. 

What angers Mazzocchi now is a trend in US industry — 
buttressed by recent court decisions and congressional 
action — to apply cost-benefit analysis to workplace health 
and safety issues. The Manufacturing Chemists Association 
and Dow Chemical Company have also claimed that requir- 
ing chemicals to be tested prior to their introduction into 
commercial use acts as an obstacle to industrial innovation. 

After years of denying that many common chemicals and 
particulates contribute to cancer deaths, the oil, rubber and 
petrochemical industries in particular are saying that job 
deaths must be balanced against the cost of preventing them. 
And with the faltering US economy heading for recession, 
that could be a very persuasive argument. 

The application of cost-benefit analysis to workplace 
safety is showing up in organized resistance to the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration (OSHA), and in 
several court cases appealing chemical safety standards. 
Also, a new bill proposed by Sen. Richard Schweiker (R.- 
Pa.) to cut the cost of regulation would exempt 94 percent of 
the nation’s 60 million workplaces from OSHA safety 
inspections. 

OSHA, which Schweiker calls “probably the most despis- 
‘ed federal agency in existence,” could become the first 
casualty of this new industrial strategy. 

Under the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970, 
employers have a “general duty” to provide a workplace free 
of hazards, and must comply with specific standards issued 
by the agency. But with few existing guidelines, the agency 
‘adopted some 4,000 standards wholesale from corporate 
trade associations. And OSHA only has enough funding to 
inspect about two percent of the nation’s workplaces each 
year. 

After three years of study, OSHA announced a new cancer 
policy in January, designed to streamline the process of 
identifying dangerous substances in the workplace. The new 
rules would permit the agency to set as many as ten cancer 
rules annually. The policy was immediately challenged, 
however, by the Society of the Plastics Industry and the 
American Industrial Health Council, which boldly announ- 
ced plans at the agency’s own press conferencé to sue OSHA. 

Mark de Bernardo, an attorney for the US Chamber of 
Commerce, said the impact of the cancer policy would be 
“devastating” on industry, involving capital and operating 
costs of tens of billions of dollars. 

The Society of the Plastics Industry is already challenging 
OSHA’s regulation of benzene, a proven carcinogen used in 
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a new breakfast menu 


Freshly squeezed Orange juice $1.25 
Apple or Tomato juice 50¢€ 
Homemade Bran Muffins 4S¢ 

Half Grapefruit 50¢€ 

Fruit Bowl - $1.50 

Croissant 75¢€ 

French Toast & Fruit $2.25 
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Jana’s Special??? $2.85 
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aux Pommes & Cream Cheese $3.25 
Fines Herbes $2.85 
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Columbian French Roast 
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of benzene. But if the Supreme Court upholds the opinion 
later this year, cost-benefit analysis could be applied to many 
other federal regulations as well. 

The proposed Schweiker bill comes on the heels of a court 
decision barring OSHA inspectors from entering a workplace 
without a warrant, and an earlier Schweiker amendment to 
the original OSHA act exempting most businesses with ten or 
fewer workers from safety inspections. 

The new bill would drastically reduce OSHA’s authority 
to make inspections, assess penalties, and respond to em- 
ployee complaints. Dr. Eula Bingham, head of OSHA, says 
if the bill passes, “OSHA’s presence would generally be 
permitted only after injury or death had occurred.” 

Ironically, the Schweiker bill is co-sponsored by liberal 
Senators Frank Church (D.-Id.), Alan Cranston (D.-Ca.), 
and Labor Committee Chairman Harrison Williams (D.- 
N.J.), who co-authored the original OSHA Act in 1970. 

Senator Church claims that the existing act’s ‘fatal flaw is 
that it goes too far.”” The others say they favor the Schweiker 
bill because it will forestall something worse. All four 
Senators face an uphill fight for re-election in 1980. 

But support for the Schweiker bill has much less to do with 
partisan politics than with declining rates of productivity 
growth, cries from industry of a capital shortage, small 
business impatience with “over-regulation,”’ and a growing 
trend within the health industry to blame cancers on the 
lifestyle of the workers. 


HEALTH 


“The switch to lifestyle analysis essentially blames the 
victim for his own cancer.” says Tony Robbins, director of 
the National Institute for Occupational Safety and Health, 
the research arm of OSHA. “The most dangerous aspect of 
this view is that it rejects the social solution for cancer in favor 
of individual risk and responsibility.” 

OCAW’s Mazzocchi thinks the fight against the lifestyle 
analysis of cancer will be a long and difficult one. “Of course 
workers will choose to escape.” he says. ““The worse the job, 
the more smoking and drinking you will find. If you work in an 
alienated workplace, you'll never quit smoking.” 

Mazzocchi and the cancer specialists agreed, however, 
that the most dangerous trend was the introduction of cost- 
benefit standards to assess cancer related deaths in industry. 

“After all the attacks on cancer research, after all the 
attempts to refute or discredit data, the bottom line is the 
acceptance of cancer risk as a cost of production,” says Dr. 
Samuel Epstein, a cancer specialist and founder of the 
Society for Occupational and Environmental Health. “Even 
if you finally get companies to agree they are slowly killing 
their workers, the deaths are being transformed into an 

unfortunate business expense.” 

Robbins believes this tendency will increase as the reces- 
sion deepens, and as military production in the national 
interest becomes a new justification for postposing safety and 
health regulations. 

“The drive for speed-up and productivity increases is now 
at least as dangerous as the Schweiker bill,’ he concludes. 

Organized labor is predictably angry over the attacks on 
OSHA, especially when so many of the Schweiker co- 
sponsors were helped into office by the AFL-CIO. Already 
Senator Gaylord Nelson (D.-Wisc.), an early supporter, has 
been persuaded to drop his name from the list of co-sponsors, 
and the United Steel Workers union is mobilizing a nation- 
wide campaign to defeat the bill. 

But OCAW’s Mazzocchi is doubtful that lobbying action 
in Washington will ultimately save OSHA, or bring his 
members closer to safe working conditions. 

‘One letter from Exxon is worth 10,000 for American 
workers,” he says. “‘We need OSHA, but the fight for control 
of the workplace by the workers is the only meaningful fight. 
Until labor controls the company doctor, the company 
hygienist, and the work process itself, we will pay for our jobs 
with our lives.” 


— Pacific News Service, 1980 
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by Marty Frank 


When the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) 
created Environmental Impact Statements (EIS) in 1969 few 
individuals could have foreseen the amount of paperwork the 
bureaucracy was assigning itself. Also unknown was the 


- amount of controversy that would accompany the enormous 


stacks of paper. 

An idea which surfaced when environmentalists became 
influential, the EIS is now required in any governmental 
action that has ‘‘a significant impact on the human environ- 
ment.” 

According to Robert Curry a UCSC Environmental 
Studies professor and one of the authors of NEPA, the 
original spirit of the law was that, “‘the public should have a 
right to see what information the decision-makers know and 
use.” 

Court decisions favorable to environmentalists quickly 
expanded the scope of NEPA so that the EIS became a 
requirement for governmental actions ranging from dam 
projects to export loans. Within the first two years of the Act, 
1000 to 1500 documents were produced. 

California passed a state version of NEPA in 1972 which 
required Environmental Impact Reports (EIR) to be written 
for state governmental actions. Not long after the law was 
passed, a state court ruled that EIRs were required for private 
developments because government was involved in such 
actions through its permit-granting function. 

Although the EIR and EIS differ in procedural process and 
application, they both embrace a similar purpose: the docu- 
mentation of the government’s assessment of the environ- 
mental impact of its proposals. 

The EIS-EIR process proved a windfall for environmental 
groups. Undesireable projects were delayed when the organi- 
zations sued the sponsoring government agency for either not 
filing an EIS or filing an inadequate document. Court delays 
often postponed the completion of projects for years. 

The process also proved to be a boon for consulting 
engineers. Local governments that lacked the resources and 
expertise to produce their own EIRs hired the process out to 
local consulting firms. A 1976 survey found that four to six 
percent of all revenues for consulting firms was earned 
through EIR production. 

Anti-environmentalists soon got into the act by using court 
suits to block unwanted projects. In 1978, LA county 
changed its water rates from a structure that favored industrial 
consumers to one that favored conservation. Industrialists 


Where to stash your bucks 


Living off-campus brings with it both highlights and 
hinderances: Financial responsibilities are among those 
aspects of life that can most easily pose problems when you 
have not given them serious consideration. Rent, groceries, 
light bulbs, telephone bills... your monthly need can amount to 
a lot of expenditures. While some of these purchases can FZ) 
without being recorded, there are other bills that should be 
accompanied by written proof. Of those, rent, last month’s 
rent, security deposits and household repair bills should be 
transacted only with written documentation. 

Why? Many tenant-landlord disagreements and roommate 
hassles occur over the exchange of money. Cash transactions, 
unfortunately, leave no lasting record and therefore can not 
be relied on at a later date as an accurate reference. Thus, 
disputes over payment of. rent, the amount ofa security 
deposit, or who paid for the communal groceries last week are 
difficult facts to resolve when cash alone has changed hands. 

The Off-Campus Housing Office suggests that students 
utilize written forms of financial expenditures—money orders, 
cashier’s checks and checking accounts. Of these, checking 
accounts provide the easiest tool with which to record your 
expenses. 

To familiarize you with the range of checking account 
options offered by the Santa Cruz banking sector, the Off- 


_ Impact reports: 
The environmental paper chase 


took the government to court, claiming that the EIR was 
inadequate. Although the new rates were eventually imple- 
mented, industrial and commercial interests saved substant- 
ially by delaying the process. 


po: 


Agencies began writing longer and more frequent impact 
reports to protect themselves from suits. If nothing else, EIRs 
provided employment to bureaucrats, consultants, and 
lawyers. 

Impact reports assumed monstrous proportions. An EIS 
for a natural gas pipeline in Alaska filled 17 volumes of 9,570 
pages and weighed 40 pounds. A nuclear power plant in 
Wasco, CA required on an EIR that took 40 months to 
complete and cost $3.1 million. 

Complaints about the process came from all sides. Busi- 
hess interests claimed that the reports were time consuming, 
inflationary, and irtimical to economic development. En- 
vironmentalists noted that the documents were often pre- 
pared to justify a project rather than study its potential 


Impact reports assumed monstrous proportions. an EIS for a 
natural gas pipeline had 9,570 pages and weighed 40 pounds. 


impacts. The government complained about their size and 
cost, while the public noted that the jargon-filled writing was 
beyond comprehension. ‘ 

Major reform of the process has been enacted on both the 
Federal and state levels over the last five years. Page 
limitations and time deadlines attempt to streamline impact 
reporting. Federal agencies are required to attempt to gain 
more public and governmental interest and response. Local 
agencies have more leeway in deciding what projects do not 
require a full EIR. In cases where Federal agencies choose 
environmentally less-desirable alternatives, they must 
account for why the decision was made. 

Locally, when an application for a permit is filed with the 
county or city, the agency (usually the planning department or 
community resources agency) which issues the permit does 
an initial assessment of the project and issues a “negative 
declaration” if it feels an EIR is unnecessary. If an EIR is 
required, its scope is determined through on-site inspection 
and consultation with other agencies. 

The “lead” agency then takes three consulting firms from a 


Campus Housing Office undertook the following survey. We 
have not included the addresses of all the branches for each 
bank, so check your phone book for the one nearest you. 


0 

Bank of America—1640 Mission St., 426-5600 or 1134 
Pacific Ave., 426-3311. Hours: M-Th 10-3, Fri 10-6; 
‘Walkup M-Th 9-10, Walkup Fri 3-5:30. Student Plan: yes. 
Cost: 1) $1/month or 2) free with $300 balance year round 
and, 3) free over the summer. Additional Services: Monthly 
statements, free plain checks, statewide interbranch banking, 
sophomores and up are eligible for overdraft protection and 
BankAmericards issued automatically after 18 months. 

County Bank of Santa Cruz—1901 Mission St., 426- 
4212 and 1502 Pacific Ave., 423-8200. Hours: M-Th 10- 
5:30, Fri 10-6, Sat 9-1; Walkup M-Th 9-10; Driveup M-Th 
9-5:30, Driveup Fri 9-6. Student Plan: no. Cost: 1) 
$2.50/month or free any month balance is over $300. 
Unlimited checks, 2) 15¢/check plan also available with 
quarterly statements and, 3) BankClub $3.50/month. Many 
extras. Additional Services: Monthly statements, can apply 
for Master Charge, Visa and/or overdraft protection, Auto- 
matic teller machines providing 24 hour service. 

Crocker National Bank—702 Front St., 426-5995. 


a | 


rotating list of acceptable outfits and invites them to submit 
bids. The applicant chooses the firm after the bids are 
presented. A three party contract is signed whereby the 
applicant pays the lead agency and the agency pays the 
consulting firm. 

Within two months the consulting firm presents the agency 
with an administrative draft to determine if the agency is 
satisfied with the report’s scope and depth. Suggested 
corrections are performed and about 50 copies of Draft 
Environmental Impact Reports (DEIR) are published and 
distributed to other agencies, public libraries, and neigh- 
borhood groups. 

The DEIR provides analysis of the project’s impact in all 
relevant areas. The consulting firm identifies what it con- 
siders to be the significant impacts of the project and 
discusses the mitigation procedures that can minimize the 
detrimental impacts. 

A comment period of 30 to 60 days allows the public and 

» concerned agencies to respond to the findings of the DEIS. 
The final impact report publishes those comments and the 
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consulting firm’s response to them. 

The final planning decisions are made when the lead 
agency chooses from the various alternatives and mitigation 
measures at a public hearing. A public hearing is sometimes 
also held when the DEIR is issued. 

The Federal government generally follows the same pro- 
cedure except that each agency determines its own 
guidelines for defining “‘significant impact”’ and the minimum 
scope of its EIS studies. The agency writes the EIS itself, and 
the decision process occurs within the agency rather than at a 
public meeting. 

Fewer and more succinct reports are now being written, but 
the process still draws considerable controversy. Central to 
environmentalists’ criticism is a dissatisfaction with what is 
referred to as the “NEPA loophole.” Both NEPA and state 
law require that governmental agencies assess the impact of 
their actions, but there is no stipulation that they abide by 
their findings. 


Continued on page 25 


Hours: M-Th 9-4, Fri 9-6; Walkup M-Th 4-5. Student Plan: 
yes. Cost: $6/year with unlimited use. Additional Services: 
Monthly statements, free plain checks, juniors and up eligible 
for student Master Charge and/or overdraft protection, 
Crocker banking card, statewide banking. 

Gavilan Bank—601 Bay Ave., Capitola, 476-2000. 
Hours: M-Th 9-5:30, Fri 9-6. Student Plan: no. Cost: 1) 
95¢/month and 14¢/check or 2) free with $200 balance. 
Additional Services: Monthly statements, can apply for 
student Master Charge and/or Visa and/or overdraft protection. 

Security Pacific National Bank—104 River St., 427- 
1000. Hours: M-Th 10-3, Fri 10-6; Drive/Walkup M-Th 9- 
4, Drive/Walkup Fri 9-6. Student Plan: no. Cost: 1) less than 
$100 balance/9 checks, 20¢ per check, 2) 8-10¢/check and 
flat charge based on balance, and 3) free with $300 balance. 
Additional Services: Monthly statements, statewide inter- 
branch banking, bank by mail, sophomores and up can apply 
for Master Charge and/or Visa and/or overdraft protection. 

Wells Fargo Bank—228 Carditf Place, 426-7660. Hours: 
M-Th9-5, Fri 10-6. Student Plan: yes. Cost: 1) $1/month for 
Ist 10 checks and 20¢ per check after that or 2) free if 
inactive. Additional Services: monthly statements, statewide 
interbranch banking, sophomores and up eligible to apply for, 
student Master Charge and/or overdraft protection. 
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Recipient of the ‘Excellence in Journalism 
Award” from the California Intercollegiate 
Press Association 


, 1980 
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City on a Hill is the student newspaper of the 
University of California at Santa Cruz. It is 
printed every Thursday at Meredith Sun News- 
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CHP is a source of free expression and 
information for the UCSC community and ts 
not an official publication of the University or 
its Board of Regents. All material submitted 
becomes the property of CHP. 
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City on a Hill, Stone House, UCSC, Santa 
Cruz, CA 95064. 


Member of the PacifieNews Service, College 
Pross Service, Liberation News Service, and 
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EDITORIAL 


While the Carter administration uses the Soviet “invasion” of Afghanistan to consolidate military 
presence in the Middle East and accuse the Soviets of expansionism, it has resumed military aid to the 
civilian-military junta of El Salvador, and is sending military training teams to aid the unpopular junta 
in defending itself against its own people. 

Once again the US government and media are attempting to present the struggle of the people of 
Central America as the work of subversives and terrorists. Carter’s statements that the US will not 
tolerate radical change in the area indicate the hypocrisy of the administration’s attack on the Soviet 


“invasion” of Afghanistan. 


EI Salvador is being torn apart by overt violence. The masses—without work, welfare, and means to 
a living—are revolting against a system that has exploited them since colonial times. 


Only two percent of the population appropriates mo 


re than 60 percent of El Salvador’s wealth. 


Through such oligarchy US economic interests are the main benefactors of the products of the working 


people. The US is now providing equipment and training to support a repressive military and 


intelligence system in order to guard the status quo in El Salvador. 


National liberation movements in Central America, by nature anti-imperialist, are seen as threats to 
US hegomony in the area. El Salvador is not an isolated issue: US influence spreads throughout 
Central and Latin America. But the past two decades of Latin American history—highlighted by the 
events in Cuba and more recently Nicaragua—have proved that no military might can suppress 
movements of national liberation for long. 

We must attack any efforts by the US government to bolster military aid in its desire to repress the 
struggle of Latin America for self-determination. As well, we must oppose all other forms of US 
militarism, such as registration for the draft. We must remember the agonizing manipulation of the 
American people by the US government during the Vietnam war, and need once again to make clear 
through our political action whose side we are really on. 


LETTERS 


CENSOR THE CENSOR 


Dear Staff: 


We find your article about the ‘Stack © 


O’Wheat” prints in the McHenry Library 
intriguing. Would you also censor the photo- 
graph published during the Vietnam war on 
the cover of Time magazine of an officer 
shooting a Vietnamese in the head? Would 
you censor the photographs published in Life 
magazine during World War II of the Nazi 
concentration camps? These images we have 
mentioned are violent actions against the 
subjects photographed. Would you allow 
images of violence against men and children 
to be seen but censor the public’s viewing and 
through viewing awareness, of all images of 
violence? 
What would you censor, City on a Hill, 
and for what good reasons? 
Ken Ruth and Terry Terhaar 
(formerly chairman of the 
Aesthetic Studies Major in 
Photography °73-°78 and 
Associate Fellow of College 


V °77-78) 


P.O. Box 113 
Davenport, CA 


LAND OF SPROUTS 


Dear Staff: 

The article by Marty Stevens in last week's 
City on a Hill.(“Politics and picnics don't 
mix: Indignant.at the indifference”) seemed 
to be a good example of the political naivete 
that characterizes UCSC as a whole. All of 
the sudden Stevens discovers that the Penta- 
gon is willing to start a-nuclear war, and that 
Carter may want to enlist young people to 
fight a war for oil: therefore, Stevens states 


sewer r ae 


** think about it; we stand to lose not only 
our lives but the entire world.” Far out. Let's 
do some political action. 

But political action cannot be based on 
mere periodic enlightenments. Stevens’ article 
is a clear example of a kind of political 
awareness which only awakens when a per- 
sonal threat, such as the draft or nuclear war, 
becomes evident. Obviously, there is no 
acknowledgment for the people that face 
matters of life and death on a daily basis, such 
as the Vietnamese were at a time, or the 


. peoples of Central America, South Africa, 


and many other places are at the present. 
There is no acknowledgement for the respon- 
sibility that we must acknowledge in the sale 
of weapons to the government of El Salvador, 
to the King of Morocco, of the armed forces 
of Israel. His article falls clearly into line with 
a definition of politics as the means to defend 
our self-preservation against the threat of 
militarism, and not as a responsible acknow- 
ledgement of the role of the US government 
in perpetuating social injustice around the 
world and within the United States. 

He states, ‘“‘We’re not talking about some 
‘border skirmish’ or a ‘police action,’ we’re 
talking about blowing up the fucking planet!” 
We may call it “police action” when a bomb 
is dropped in a Central American village to 
eliminate the threat of subversion, but isn’t 
that the end of the world for its inhabitants? 

We cannnot continue to organize solely on 


the base of the threat that we feel from the 
military actions of the US armed forces. We 
must also acknowledge that to “stop thinking 
like the rich white kids that most of us are,” 
a strong commitment must be made to the 
struggle against social injustice in general. 
That is the root of the problem, not gluttony 
of oil. Until that commitment is made, UCSC 
will continue to be the land of frisbees and 
alfalfa sprouts, and of general indifference to 
the people in struggle around the world. 
Roberto Korzeniewicz 
Merrill College 


MARXISM-HAZENISM 


Dear Staff: 

There are three things we can be sure of on 
this campus: the redwoods, the cows, and 
Deck Hazen. 

The latter provides little shade and no milk 
but manages to show all the perception of our 
bovine friends when it comes to listening to 
(or reading) the opinions of those he disagrees 
with. In a letter to CHP last week Deck 
briefly described an article I had written the 
previous week and true to form he described 
it inaccurately. Deck apparently read what 
he wanted to read and proceeded to moo at it 
from there. 

It should also be noted that when I turned 
the article in Deck gave it a cursory reading 
and announced that he was firmly against 
printing it—not because it was poorly written 
or because there was no space available, but 
because he felt it would pollute the minds of 
all you innocents out there who need to be 
told what is right by Deck and friends through 
the pages of City on a Hill. Anyone who 


disagrees with them is apparently going to 
steer you away from the glorious path of 
Marxism-Hazenism. 

It all reminds me of Romper Room, the 
show in which kids were told that there was 
two forces in the world—Mr. Do-Bee and 
Mr. Don't-Bee. Deck, ardent backer of Mr. 
Do-Bee, looks at people through his magic 
mirror and says “I see Tommy and I see 
Janey and I see David and I know which side 
you're on.’ (He informed me which “side” I 
was on in his letter.) 

I trust Deck will continue to ride the hobby 
horse of his revolution while forgetting that 
closed-mindedness is only excusable in the 
senile. 

Sincerely, 
David Arenson 
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\renson 


CRUISING SLANDERED 


Dear Staff: 

I am writing concerning Jeremy Granger 
and Larry Goldfarb’s article, “Gay Stereo- 
types,” in your February 14 issue. 

The article urges us to boycott the film 
Cruising.because of its stereotypical views of 
the gay community. I am sympathetic to gay 
rights and normally I would be all for the 
boycott, however, a friend invited me to see 
the film and knowing nothing about it, I went 
along. When we arrived at the theater, there 
were picketers outside carrying placards and 
chanting. I was beginning to have second 
thoughts about going in, but I saw it and I’m 
glad. 

The film is excellent. Not only does it 
stand on its own as an artistic work, but its 
treatment of gays was handled extremely 
well. If anything, I left the film feeling more 
empathetic for gay people than before. 

The violence in the film does not come 
close to what we are told to expect. The film 
does have four or five violent scenes, but not 
in excess. The word “explicit” is certainly 
the wrong adjective to apply. I found the 
violence in the film Quadrophenia much 
more repulsive and no one has raised their 
voice against that film. 

There are no scenes of sexual molestation. 
Of the three murder scenes, two involved no 
sex at all and in the other, there was sex a few 
hours before, but it was only implied, not 
shown. 

The following quote from the article: ‘The 
film winds its way through numerous expli- 
citly violent scenes concluding in the rookie 
murdering the murderer... Phe murder of al- 
most every gay character is presented in such 
a way as to justify and encourage violence 
against gay men...” is simply and blatantly 
untrue. I am amazed that anyone could see 
the film and come out with such an outright 
lie. It is easier for me to believe that neither 
of the authors saw the film. 

I can see how someone sensitive to gay 
rights would interpret the film as the story of a 
man being corrupted by the gay world (even 
though I myself see it as the story of a 
sensitive man forced into a world totally alien 


to him by an insensitive police chief), but this 


is still no reason to use such slanderous 
tactics to critize the film. 

Sincerely, 

Stephen Schiller 


SAVE BRIGITTE 


Dear Staff: 

Brigitte Kahnert, lecturer in German, has 
been recently denied security of employment 
after six years of teaching. She is presently a 
preceptor in Crown College. Not only those 
who have been fortunate enough to study 
with her, but many more who have met her 
outside the classroom, and the administra- 
itself, recognize her valuable contributions 
to the language program and to the uni- 
versity as a whole. An outstanding in- 
structor and native German speaker, she has 
the gift of keeping language vibrant while 
providing the analysis necessary for a full 
understanding of the structure, allowing her 
students not only to gain confidence in speak- 
ing and writing the language, but pre- 
paring them for further study of German 
literature and the philosophical, scientific 
and political works written in German. 

Brigitte Kahnert is facing the loss of her job 
because of “resource constraints.” But our 
most valuable resource in this case is her 
teaching. At the moment there are no tenured 
instryctors in the German language program, 


although it is the third largest language 
program at UCSC. An FTE position can and 
must be allocated to the German language 
program in order to retain Brigitte and to 
maintain the present strength of the program. 
Over 750 students have signed a petition 
protesting the action against Brigitte Kahnert 
and calling for her reinstatement. In a ques- 
tion so directly affecting a large number of stu- 
dents, we must make our voice heard and not 
stand back while the university makes mis- 
takes of this kind. 
Laurence Wormald 
grad student 


PE PUBLICITY PRAISED 


Dear Staff: 

Thank you for causing t’.e good feelings 
which almost overwhelmed me as I read last 
week’s CHP. Not only was there an excellent 
story by Kelly Anderson on our Fencing 
Club, but there was a “‘sports page!” (OK, so 
it was entitled ‘‘Recreation Recreated,” but it 
was great, even to the drawing of the old gym 
shoe.) 

After almost 11 years of trying to get some 
publicity for the many students involved in 
the Office of Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion programs, I vas almost to the point of 
giving up. Thanks so much for restoring my 
faith in campus journalism and for giving 
your readers the work of Greg Mellen and 
Greg Moreno. All of us at the Field House 
appreciate the paper’s willingness to give 
some publicity to our presently active sports 
clubs. Perhaps the campus (and the world) 
will soon know that UCSC does indeed have 
“a sports program.” 

May this new concern for more complete 
coverage of campus activities continue. 

Gratefully, 
Wayne Brumbach 
Director 

OPER 


SIX-LEGGED INSECTS 


Dear Staff: 

I am really surprised at the absence of local 
coverage of what to me is a serious, even 
appalling, event. My band, Contraceptive 
Music, practices in a Seabright area apart- 
ment with glass back doors. Duringrecent 
cold weather, my collaborators and I have 
witnessed large, sleek six-legged creatures 
rushing by the doors—animals that would be 
termed cockroaches if not for their three to 
three and a half foot length and their ob- 
liviousness to extremes of cold and humidity. 
Local police have laughed at our complaints, 
associating us no doubt with the hippie 
element—of which we are assuredly no part. 
The Sentinel, too, disregards our reports. We 
feel that you, as a student newspaper, will 
have a more investigative attitude; in fact, we 
wondered if the University itself, known for 
its biological research and some rather 
hush-hush projects in genetic engineering (as 
an alumnus, I’m not in close touch with 
scientific developments on the hill), might 
not even be responsible in some way for this 
unnatural insect phenomena. 

Also, children are frightened in the Sea- 
bright area, it seems, by tales. of cold-resist- 
ant roaches that enter ice-cream trucks, 
but having moved to the area recently, I 
haven’t witnessed that myself. 

Thank you for giving this matter the atten- 
tion it deserves. 

Celluloid Bourgeois 
Contraceptive Music 


Palace 


Alt Supplies 


1308 PACIFIC AVE. 


427-1770 
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Catalyst and Kuumbwa tickets 
@ on Sale at Cymbaline. 
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Thursday 


OVIES 

Carnal Knowledge/8 and 

10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall/ 
Stev. students 75¢, others $1 


Concerts 


The Annapolis Brass Quintet, 


America’s only full-time performing 


brass ensemblc/8:30 pm, Kresge 
Town Hall/Free 


-Lectures 


GALA. presents Karen Rotkin, 


as a Faculty Member’/Reception 
following/7:30 pm, Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge/Free 


Miscellaneous 
Astonomy-Astrophysics Colloquia/ 
Dr. Martin 

Tomasko, Lunar and Planetary 
Laboratory, University of Arizona: 
“Photometry and Polarimetry of 
Jupiter, Saturn, and Titan from the 
Pioneer Spacecraft” 

3:45 pm, Natural Sciences I], Rm. 
349/Free 


Poetry reading by June Jordan, poct, 
activist and teacher/ 

Reception immediately following/ 
7:30 pm, Oakes, Rm. 105/Frec. 
3:15 Seminar and Workshop, Oakes 


I 


Spartacus Youth League 

class series: Trotskyism and the 
Struggle for State Power/Class HI— 
“The Degeneration of the Russian 
Revolution and the Fight 

of the Trotskyist Left Opposition”’/ 
7:30 pm, Stevenson, Rm. 217/For 
more info call 426-3769 


Alternative Technology 

at the Farm/Discuss present and 
future alternative technologies at the 
UCSC Farm and Garden Project/ 
The meeting will be from 11:45 until 
12:45 in Room 145 Clark 
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Friday 


Movies 


Yellow Submarine/Beatle’s 
animated production/7 and 9:30 pm, 
Classroom 2/$1.50 


Bronowski’s Ascent Of Man/Part 4 
of the PBS scries/7:30 pm, Crown 
Dining Hall/Free 


Five Easy Pieces/7:30 and 10 pm, 


former UCSC faculty: “*ComingOut — 103 


‘Kerr Hall/Free Kresge Town Hall/$1. 


MEAINES INGE Co 


Keep it short, they told me. So I submit to authority, and if] 
drown my sorrows later in a bottle of Scotch, who’s to know 
the difference? All is not roses in Tinseltown. 

Thursday’s Stevenson offering is Mike Nichol’s Carnal 
Knowledge (1971), the tragic saga of Amherst frat rats on the 
nookie trail. The trouble with Jack Nicholson’s and Art 
Garfunkel’s adult lives is that they are frozen at said level of 
emotional development. Highly topical, at 8 and 10:15 in the 
Dining Hall; 75¢ for Stevies, $1 for others, per usual. 

For comic relief, the delightful Peter Max fantasy Yellow 
Submarine, starring the music of the Fab Four, will screen at 
7 and 9:30 on Friday night at Classroom Two. Pure escapism 
for $1.50, and cheap at the price. 

That same night, Man continues his Ascent, PBS-style, in 
the Crown Dining Hall at 7:30 (where else)? This one’s free. 

What is this, a Jack Nicholson mini-festival? I admit that 
he turned in: a classic performance in Five Easy Pieces 
(1970), though, so all his fans should hit Kresge Town Hall at 
either 7:30 or 10 on Friday, dollar bills clutched in their damp 
little paws. 

Saturday night the Fantastic Animation Festival will show 
in Classroom Two at 7 and 9:30. Any excuse to watch 
cartoons, right? Admission, $1.50. 

- Cult favorite King of Hearts (1966) will charm the sanity 
out of you on Sunday night, not to mention $1.50 out of your 
pockets. Alan Bates is endearing, but Genevieve Bujold is 
enchanting. Showtimes are 8 and 10:15 in Merrill Dining 
Hall. 

The finale of Kobayashi’s three-part epic, The Human 
Condition, puts an end to your breathless anticipation 


(you’re human, non?) at 7 pm Monday in Thimann Lecture 
Hall Three. They don’t come any cheaper: nada. 

Sweet Love, Bitter, a 1967 film that chronicles the decline 
of a Black jazz musician, loosely based on the life of Charlie 
“Bird’’ Parker, shows in Oakes 105 on Monday night at 7, for 
free, as part of Black Heritage Month. 

Two of Jean Renoirs later Hollywood efforts, The South- 
erner and Woman on the Beach, continue the Tuesday night 
series at 7:30 in Classroom Two. High quality stuff, this, 
$1.50 a shot. 

Also on Tuesday night, two documentaries: Controlling 
Interests (insidious capitalism in Third World countries) 

at 7:30 in Merrill Dining Hall, and The Medical Implications 
of the Nuclear Issue at Oakes 105; both are free. 

More Black Heritage Month film: The Man (1972), 
adapted for the screen by Rod Serling from the novel by Irving 
Wallace about the first Black president of the US. That’s free, 
on Wednesday night at 7 in Merrill Dining Hall. 

The Grapes of Wrath by John Ford is an American 
masterpiece, a powerful adaptation of Steinbeck’s study of 
migratory farm workers, starring lean and hungry Henry 
Fonda. Kresge Town Hall is the place, 7:30 and 10. on 
Wednesday night the time, and one dollar the price. 

College Five, artsy as ever, is showing Fourteen Ameri- 
cans: Directions of the 1970s in their Dining Hall at 8 on 
Wednesday. The wages of art is $1. 

Finally, one of the acclaimed BBC Shakespeare Series, 
Twelfth Night, is yours for the viewing in Communications 
room 150 at 8 on Wednesday evening. Laetrile, dears.0 

—Penelope Kael 
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NOW SHOWING THRU WED. FEB. 20 ONLY 
The director of “Madame Rosa” 
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“Unusually 
erotic. 

-Aadrew Saris. 

Village Voice 
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NOW SHOWING 
“A MASTERPIECE. 


I strongly suggest vou catch 
voD 


‘Maria Braun? 


Nlreee Nanas, V able Voter 


“AN EPIC COMEDY 
AND A ROMANTIC 
BALLAD. 

Hanna Schygulla’s 
performance is sweet, 
tough, brilliantly 


complex ..splendiad 
and mvsterious,” 


Naween aby New Verh Pemees 


“Kone “Werner Tassdatakers 
“THE MARRIAGE OF 
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Concerts 

Classical, jazz and gospel music by 
Grant D. Venerable, UCSC 
professor, and LaWanda Johnson, 
soloist/8 pm, First Congregational 
Church, High St./Free 


The first Women's Union Meeting 
shall be held at 7:30 pm at the 
YWCA located at 303 Walnut 
Avenue. For rides to the mecting and 
child care, call Barbara Spaulding, 
475-3398. 


On KZSC FM radio/10 pm, 
Sherlock's Home, the best of Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, LIVE! 
Tonight, **The Reigate Squires.” 


Theater 

“You're a Good Man, 

Charlie Brown’'/8:30 pm, 
Stevenson Dining Hall/$2 gencral, 
$1.50 students and seniors. 


Meetings 
Cine-Club/Group discussion, 
screening of various materials/ 
Dealing with film's screened and 
film related ideas, opinions, trends 
and personal production 

Both theory and production dealt 
with/7 pm, College V Film Lab. 


Miscellaneous 

Talk and Discussion: Pauline Bart, 
Visiting Professor of 

Women's Studies, San Diego State 
University: * Rape— How to Say No 
to Storaska and Survive’/10 am, 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge/Free 


Videotape Dialogue: J. Krishna- 
murti in dialogue with Professor 
David Bohm and Dr. David 
Shainberg on videotape/8 pm, 
Computer Center Videotheater/$2 
donation requested/For further into 
contact John Christianson 
423-2251 
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Saturday 


Movies 


Fantastic Animation Festival/ 
7 and 9:30 pm, Classroom 2/$1.50 


Concerts 

Hidden Valley Chamber Orchestra/ 
8 pm. Crown Dining Hall/ 

$4 general, $2 students 


“Red Letter Day"/An ASM senior 
concert by Philip De Lancie/ 
Featuring original music in a variety 
of styles including songs for rock 


band with horns, up-tempo jazz for 
“little big band,” and more.../8 pm, 
Performing Arts Concert Hall/Free 


Theater 
“You're a Good Man, 
Charlie Brown/See 2/22 


Sports 

Tournament/ Men’s tennis 
doubles/Take a change of pace from 
singles play and enjoy the 
comradeship of doubles/$2 ball fee/ 
9 am to 2 pm, East Field House 
Courts 


Coed doubles volleyball 
tournament/Pick up your partner 
and get ready for a fun day of play/ 
9am to 3pm, West Field House 
Gym 


UCSC Men's Basketball Club vs. 
Holy Names/7pm, West 
Ficld House/Free 


Miscellaneous 
Christians and the Draft: 
Motivations for Opposition and 
Strategies for Resistance’/Chet 
Meyers, Bartimaeus Community: 
Larry Frelazzo, Catholic worker. 
Juan Antonio Franco, the World 
Student Christian Federation, 
Puerto Rico; Lee Hendrickson, 
Resource Center for Nonviolence: 
Darrell Yeaney, UCSC campus 


“minister/9 am to 5 pm, First 


Presbyterian Church, 350 Mission 
St./$3 includes lunch 
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sunday 


Movies 

King Of Hearts starring 

Alan Bates/8 and 10:15 pm, Merrill 
Dining Hall/$1.50 


Concerts 

UCSC Symphonic Band/2:30 pm. 
Crown Dining Hall/Free/ 

West Coast Premiere of * Floating” 
by Larry Delinger 


“Butterfly Music” from several 
centuries— baroque to electronic/ 
Music Board faculty: John Hajdu. 
tenor, Mary Lombardi, bass viol: 
Sharon LaRocca Miranda, piano. 
Linda Burman- Hall, harpsichord. 
Songs from Bach, Faure, and Hugo 
Wolf, piano music by Robert 
Schumanr/8 pm, Performing Arts 
Concert Hall/$4 general. 

$3 students and senior citizens 
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Theater 
“You're a Good Man, 
Charlie Brown’’/See2/22 


Lectures 

Omowale Babalowe: ‘State 
of Education in the Black 
Community/5 pm, Oakes, 
Rm.105/Free (Part of 
Black Heritage Month) 


Sports 

Pro Basketball/The Golden State 
Warriors take on the Philadelphia 
76ers and Dr. J. (Julius Irving)/Cost 
$11.50 includes transportation and 
ticket/ Leave 

12:45 pm/Sign up in advance in the 
PE Office, E.Field House 


Miscellaneous 

The Unitarian— Universalist 
Fellowship, 6401 Freedom Blvd. 
will present slides of paintings that 
illustrate the epic poem “City of 
Dreadful Night” by James 
Thompson. UCSC Professor Jasper 
Rose will read the poem while 
showing slides of his own paintings. 
Free childcare will be provided. Call 
Elsie, 476-0652 for info. 
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Monday 


Movies 

The Human Condition/Part III of 
a 3-part film directed by Kobayashi 
(Japanese with English subtitles) 
/7pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 3/Free 


Sweet Love, Bitter (It Won't Rub 
Off, Baby)/Starring Dick Gregory, 
Robert Hooks, Don Murray/A 
fading jazz musician with an acid 
sense of humor/7 pm, Oakes Rm. 
105/Free (Part of Black Heritage 
Month) 


Lectures 

Cesar Barber, UCSC professor of 
literature: ** Assessing the Lecture 
Series Thus Far"/8 pm, Cowell 
Dining Hall/Free 


Sports 

Tennis Game/UCSC Men's Tennis 
Club vs. St. Mary’s/2 pm, East 
Tennis Courts/Free 


Miscellaneous 

Talk/ Discussion. Sasha Sokolov, 
Edward Limonov, 

Alexei Tsvetkov, Russian emigre 
writers, will discuss their works in 
conjunction with the recent trends in 


é 


PRETTY VACANT 
is David Nesbet’s journal— 
his photographic journal—of 
a trip to Hollywood & back in 
24 hours. You need to see it. 
_ At the College V Coffeehouse 
» | til Feb. 22 1980. 
'  Nesbet is good. 


The History Club presents Professor 
Bruce D. Larkin and Associate 
Professor Donald A. Wittman 
discussing the Economics of War, 
Stevenson Conference Room, 7 pm 
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Wednesday 


Movies 

The Man/Directed by Joseph 
Sargent, with James Earl Jones, 
Martin Balsam, Burgess Meredith/ 
About the first black president of the 
US/Irving Wallace’s controversial 


Merrill Dining Hall/Free (Part of 
Black Heritage Month) 


The Grapes of Wrath with Henry 
Fonda/7:30 and 10 pm, Kresge 
Town Hall/$1. 


Lectures 

Dr. Lester E. Suzuki, author of 
“Ministry in the Assembly and 
Relocation Centers of World War 
II” will speak on the Japanese 
Americans’ experience in World 
War II camps, and other interesting 
subjects contained in his book/6:30 
pm, Charles Merrill Lounge/Free 


“Nuclear Weapons and 
Psychology’’— Speakers Marc 
Pilisuk and Alan Nelson will 
consider the contributions of 
conflict-resolution research and con- 


sciousness-raising to an under- 
standing of the nuclear arms race/ 
Includes the film, ‘‘The War 
Game,” a 45-minute “pseudo- 
documentary” which simulates a nu- 
clear attack/7:30 pm, Oakes, Rm. 
105/Free 


Meetings 

“Deutch am Mittwock,” a weekly 
meeting to practice German 
conversation skills/ Discussion 
leader, Herma/2:30-4:30 pm, 
Banana Joe’s/For info 

call 426-1408 


sports 

Basketball Game: UCSC Men’s 
Basketball Club vs. Berkeley Club/7 
pm, West Field House/Free 


Miscellaneous 


Marine Studies Seminar/Dr. James 
Childress, Marine Science Institute, 
UC Santa Barbara: ‘‘ Violation of the 
Metabolic-size Scaling Paradigm: 
the Activity of Glycolotic Enzymes 
in Muscle Increase in Larger Sized 
Fishes”/4 pm, Appl. Sci. 

Rm. 368/Free 


PBS BBC production of Shake- 
peare’s “Twelfth Night”/8 pm, TV 
Studio, communications, Rm. 150 


Two Soviet writers, poet Larisa 
Vasilieva and Tatyana Kidrya- 
vtseva, editor of a literary journal, 
will speak about Contemporary 
Soviet Literature and Russo- 
American literary relations/4 pm in 


Russian Literature/They will 
answer questions and auto- 
graph their books/4 pm, 
Crown Senior Common Rm. 


Psychology Colloquia/ Robert Krug, 
American Institute of Research, 
Palo Alto/( Title tba)/4 pm, 
Stevenson Conference Roomy Free 


Crown-Merrill Science Table/May 
Diaz, Anthropology: ‘*Peasantry in 
Europe”’/5:30 pm, Merrill Baobab 
Room. 


Student reading of the play “The 
Crucible,” by Arthur Miller/7 pm, 
College V Fireside Lounge/Free 
ideotape Dialogue: J. Krishnamurti 
in 2nd dialogue/See 2/22 
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Tuesday 


ovies 
The Southerner (1945) 

and Woman on the Beach (1946) 
7:30 pm, Classroom 2/$1.50 
(Renoir Films) 


Controlling Interests/ 
Multinational corporations in Third 
World countries/7:30 pm, Merrill 
Dining Hall/Free 


The Medical Implications of the 
Nuclear Issue/8 pm, Oakes, Rm. 
105/Free 


Miscellaneous 
Women’s Self-defense Workshop/ 
Instructor, Kaleghl Quinn/ 

9 to 10:30 am, Merrill Baobab Rm./ 
$2.50/Pre-register at Merrill 
Activities Office 


Whole Earth Seminar/Dr. Don 
Swanson, USGS: * Flood Basalts on 
the Columbia River— Too Much ofa 
Good Thing’’/4 pm, Appl. Sci., Rm. 
165/Free 


Biology Seminar/Dr. James 
Childress, UC Santa Barbara: “A 
New Habitat; Deep Sea 
Hydrothermal springs— views from 
Alvin and Current Status 

of Work"’/4 pm, TV Studio B, 
Communications Bldg 


Crown College Night: “ Bizarre 
Crimes” (Crown Student Band)/ 
6:10 pm, Crown Dining Hall 


Tofu Making/Learn a variety 

of ways to make this popular and 
healthy dish/7 pm, Crown- Merrill 
Rec. Rm./Free/Sign up in advance 
by calling the Rec. Office, x2806 or 
2045. 


Slide show by Jasper Rose, 

Professor of History and Art 

at UCSC, on Renaissance art/7:30 

pm, Stevenson Dining Hall/Free 
¢@e¢@ ‘ 


¢a4 


Crown College rm. 202/Free _ 


MOVIES ON A HILL 


Mean Streets? How about Wet streets? Poor Billy Butter is 
taking an intentional vacation from Mean Streets this week, 
as he was last seen attempting to breast-stroke down Front 
Street. Good luck, Billy! We hope you make it to Hawaii. 
Meanwhile, for those of us seeking drier entertainments, 
there’s You’re A Good Man Charlie Brown this Friday 
night at 8:30 pm. Admission is $2.00 gen. and $1.50 stud. 
Snoopy and the gang will also be swimming their way into 
your hearts on Feb. 23 and 24, (Saturday and Sunday night) 
this week. 

Want more indoor diversions? Philip De Lancie will 
perform in his senior project, Red Letter Day, Saturday night 
at eight. The show includes original jazz, and rock tunes for 
horn, rhythm, and bass, as well as several classical guitar 

pieces. Best of all it’s free. Come on in out of the rain. 

So, it’s Sunday and still raining. Treat yourself to an 


Word just came in that B. Butter has washed ashore in 
Monterey. A few natives, out for a stroll to see the waves, 
watched as his limp wet body crashed towards the sand. 
Fortunately, these natives were friendly and plan to give a 
party for his honor and benefit this eve somewhere in a 
Monterey beach house. And I won’t tell where for this one. 
Throw your own. 

Finally, this week, Sasha Sokolov, Edward Limonov, and 
Alexei Tsvetkov, Three Writers originally from Russia will 
discuss their own works in conjunction with trends in recent 
Russian literature. The three will be on-hand after the talk to 
answer questions and autograph their books. Go see them, 
Monday at 4 pm in the Crown Sr. Common Room. It costs 
nary a cent. 

But, what to do for the rest of the week? Is your home 
mildewing and your love life about as exciting as a broken 
evening of Butterfly Music from various centuries, spanning umbrella? Bliss Frenzy proposes no further offerings. Per- 
Baroque to electronic. John Hadju, Mary Lombardi, Sharon haps you could take a walk to the sea. Or walk to all the major 
La Rocca Miranda, and Linda Burman-Hall bring works of bus stops in Santa Cruz and read the posters there. Listen, if 
Bach, Faure, and Hugo Wolf to new life in the PA concert you’re really bored, you can try to grow algae in your back 
hall. Admission is $4 gen/$3 stud. and srs. What exactly is yard for all I care. Or like me, await the return of Billy Butter 
butterfly music? Music to stir the soul of the “Lepidoptera,” to Santa Cruz, and these pages next week. 
or of the “frivolous pleasure seeker,” as the American My love to “Shawmus.” (See you in bliss.) 0 
Heritage dictionary also defines it. Go and find out for —Bliss Frenzy 
yourself. 


Jazz Center 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 25th: 
CHICO FREEMAN QUARTET featuring 
BUSTER WILLIAMS, JAY HOGGARD and 
BILLY HART 
“I do whatever I do. Youcan expect anything from me.” 
-Chico Freeman 9pm 
$5.00 advance 
$5.50 door 
week#eE EE Chico Freeman Saxophone Clinic********* 
**** Monday Aftemoon 4-6 pm $5.00**** 


FRIDAY,FEBRUARY 22nd: 
“An evening of strings” featuring 
Pasero & Clarke & Phoenix 


NaLYOHS SNAV 


Opm $3.50 


##¢**COMING IN MARCH***** 
3/3 JAKI BYARD TRIO 

3/10 OMAR HAKIM KHAYYAM 

3/17 OLD & NEW DREAMS BAND 

3/24 EDDIE HARRIS QUARTET 

3/31 CAL TJADER QUINTET 

tickets are available at Cymbaline Records 
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VINTAGE 
CLOTHING 


Spring is 
just around 
the comer! 


City on a Hill Press — 21 Februa 


Professors: 
Time to 

submit your 
Spring Quarter 
booklists. 


1547 Pacific Garden Mall 
Santa Cruz 
423/0900 


Students: 
Save 
30% off used, 
5% off new 
Remind your 
profs to send 


us your class 
booklists. 


Now open 10-5 
Monday - Friday 


CHP apologizes for the 
errors in last week's ad. 


— WINTER QUARTER HOURS 
: Mon.—Fnri. 8 am—11:30 pm 
Sat. & Sun. 9 am—12 Midnight 


Whole Earth 
restaurant | 


Intemational Vegetarian Cuisine 
Catering for Special Occasions bay. 


Lunch & Diziner Specials 

Hearty Soups, Salads, Sandwiches 
Delicious Pastries, Smoothies, Ice Cream 
Now Serving Beer & Wine 


Loaded and Rolling 
| by Carter Young 


V V e’re talking about hamburgers this week. International 
affairs and political intrigue are fine fodder for columns, but a 
hamburger is a meal. And in the no-holds-barred world of 
American eating, the hamburger reigns supreme as the noble 
sandwich. . 

It would not be enough to say that I like hamburgers, or 
even that I adore them. My affair with the slab of ground beef 
between two buns is a necessary one, providing me with my 
sustenance and nutritional security. Whoever heard of a baby 
saying he or she merely /iked suckling mother’s milk? Itisthe | 
same with me, except I draw the line at love between me and 
my burgers. Love implies a mutual involvment, a tit-for-tat 
relationship, and I’ve never done anything for a hamburger 
except eat it. It’s a different story with some of the people who 
have made my hamburgers, but we’re talking here about an 
essentially platonic relationship with a meal. 

I admit that I’ve never met a burger I couldn’t eat. Such 
aberrations as tofu burgers and a burger straddled by a fried 

egg have come close to losing my affection, but they are 

ee ae i af on 2 te R. | fortunately a rare breed. I have known chili burgers, freeze- 

423-8276 7 dried burgers, free burgers, and US Army burgers (they come 

a in a white case marked beef patties, 2 oz. and are as uniform 

as the army can make them). I have made hamburgers both as 

an amateur and professionally, folding Jumbo Jack wrappers 

so meticulously during the graveyard shift that I harbored 
illusions of Origami. 

This is not to say that all hamburgers are equal in appeal, or 
that no finer meal exists. Those with an aversion to day-old 
grease might be best off ordering a foot-long corn dog or the 
shrimp basket, and I understand that few share my passion for 
a breakfast of burger and fries. I also realize that many cows 
had to fall under a sledge hammer to quiet my appetite, but do 
you think the cow which is now your shoe leather just died one 
day? 

The sublime range of hamburger styles available is a 


Grand Opening Special 


hs 


Except 36exp. 


Color Print Film Color Movie Film Color Slide Film 
Black & White Film 


LARGEME 
Bx10-$1. 89 ee BXT-.89¢ 
offer expires 3-1-80 


KINKO'S 


GET READY FOR SPRING! 


Athletic shoes resoled - make the old 
shoes look new for $13.95 


Tennis raquets restrung & regripped 
(one day service) 


Choose from our great 
selection of athletic 

shoes:ADIDAS, Brooks, 
Spalding, K-Swiss, 


Converse, veritable tribute to the American concept of product differ- 
New Balance, entiation. But in the end, the seven dollar job that Calvin 
Osaga,Lotos, Klein lunches on at the Plaza isn’t too far removed from the 7- 
Tred-2, 11 microwave special. Both burgers satisfy the same base 
Sperry Top-Sider needs and wind up in the same place. It is the execution and 

surrounding environment which separates art from product 

Baseball bats & gloves and the best from the also-fried. 
repaired 


1222 SOQUEL AVE.(' 


ag 
SANTA CRUZ, CA 


Despite its new age sensibilities, Santa Cruz rates as a 
pretty decent hamburger town. Bizarre variations on the 
theme are admittedly scarce, but honest burgers can be found 
at all hours. 

The Tip-Top Cafe on Mission is the only real truck stop in 
town, and so by definition has 24 hour burgers at your beck 
and call. Despite a quality that can vary wildly, this is the 
place for burgers after hours. Almost naked in their simplicity 

mg (make a special request for onions or mayonaise), Tip-Top 
4 burgers can take the long haul; and are especially fine in the 
4% morning, when bacon is also on the grill. The coffee is tepid, but 
4 there’s Freddy Fender and David Allen Coe on the juke to . 
4 keep you up. 

= Although no longer featured in radio commercials, the one- 
H third-pound Thurberburger at Positively Front Street still has 
4% a reputation to protect. Ensconsed in a basket with a pickle 
# and potato chips, the juicy Thurberburger with choice of 
‘f§ cheeses will take the edge off all the beer you drank while 
4 waiting for the infamous service. Front Street keeps the grill 
@ open till midnight and takes the prize for best burger and beer 


m Unlike the nearby mall competition, Jack’s at Cedar and 
# Lincoln assumes no European airs. This mom and pop 
# lunchstand offers no-nonsense charbroilers in a basket with a 
im heap of nice fries. The accomodations are spartan and the 
@ clientele less than hip, but for the same price you can do far 
# worse almost anyplace else. 

# = And now the run-down on the rest of the burger roundup: 
4 best burger without regards to price: Catalyst; most overrated 
burger: Cooperhouse; best breakfast burger served without 
4 fries: The Harbor Cafe on 7th Avenue; best corporate model 
4 burger: McDonalds; worst burger: A&W and Jack in the 


4 Box, tie; best Berkeley burger: Kip's on Durant: best b 
m beer: Bass Pale Ale. ; a 


OPEN DAILY FOR BREAKFAST SPECIALS 
Omelletes, Home Fries, Break- 
fast Rolls, Fresh Juices, French 
Roast Coffee 
Located at Redwood Tower Building 
Next to Baytree Bookstore 
Phone 426-8255 


Okie diner: finding America 


by Dan Golden 


Must’a passed five jack-knifed semi-trucks since dawn, as 


' ice-covered highway 40 unwinds across the panhandle. Only' 


20 more miles to the Oklahoma border. Frost-clawed clumps’ 
of black cottonwoods scatter across the endless rolling: red and 
gold carpet of rattling, wind-driven prairie grasses. 

A green and orange Howard Johnson’s swishes past, 
trailing a heady aroma of frying fat. They’re endless, these 
highway franchises. Stuckey’s, Nickerson Farms, Denny’s, 
all in aclass by themselves. Grimy counters, weak coffee, and 
rubber pastries. The scent of burning hot dogs. The Hojo’s in 

Amarillo stank so bad I didn’t even bother with the canned fruit 
cocktail, jello optional. 

A green sign bids welcome to Oklahoma, the light is 
growing strong, sun rising across the plains. Willa Cather 
beheld this land and wrote,“‘As I looked about me I felt that 
the grass was the country, as the water is the sea. The red of 
the grass made all-the great prairie the color of wine-stains. 
And there was so much motion in it; the whole country 
seemed, somehow, to be running.” 

Stomach’s growling for breakfast as I ease it off US 40 at 
Erick. Oklahoma Route 30 blasts a straight line north to 
Sweetwater and south into town. A drive up and down 
mainstreet elicits waved greetings from friendly farmers, but 
no eating spots are to be found. I cruise back up toward the 
highway, shrugging off regret... Then, just before the highway, 
I sight it. 
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‘“‘Cal’s Country Cooking” proclaims the simple, neatly 
lettered sign. The small place is of polished logs with a quaint 
post and beam porch. It’s tucked in next to a little truckstop. 

All I was hoping for was decent American fare. Cal's gave 
me that and went a lot further. Inside the swinging doors was a 
room full of tables covered with fresh, red and white 
checkered cloths surrounded by red ladderback chairs. I got 
my first hint of impending quality when I spied a panful of 
huge, buttery cinnamon rolls behind the counter. They looked 
hot. 

“The chef bakes ’em fresh every day,” the waitress called 
out with pride. It was then that I saw the sign over the door to 
the kitchen. 
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“Same chef since 1946.” 
Breakfast rolled out piping hot. Freshest eggs ever. Piles of 
moist home fries. Heavy slices of homemade bread, toasted 
and buttered. Generous portions of thick sliced bacon and 
ham. Coffee strong and black. The cinnamon rolls, dear god, 
the cinnamon rolls. They were a meal in themselves. 

Cal emerges from the kitchen, clear-eyed, mirthful, a small 
neat mustache. His brother, the dishwasher, says as I offer my 
compliments, ““Well, he should have learned to cook good; 
been at it for 33 years since he learned in the Navy during 
World War II. Bakes his own pies, hamburger buns, every- 
thing.” 

Cal is pointing out photos of family and friends. “We 
opened up in an old blacksmith shop. That was up in town. 
Stayed there over 30 years. We bake all our own stuff and buy 
the rest local. Just opened this place last year.” 

The realization spread like melted butter across a pan. I had 
crossed the line into the other, older America. Where the food 
on your plate comes from your friends’ farms instead of a can 
or package from the supermarket. An environment with 
personality; people proud and involved and polite. An 
America of familiar faces and rough worked hands. An 
America lost in every Dennys and Hojos. 

“You might say we’re way behind the times out here,” 
grinned Cal, wiping beads of sweat off his brow with a 
starched apron. 

No way. You’re way ahead of the times, buddy. Way 
ahead. 


Serving Lunches from 
11 am to 2 pm Daily 
After Hours Serving Snacks 
and Beverages 8 pm to 11 pm 
Sunday thru Thursday 


Bean & cheese burritos, stringbeef 
burritos, combination burritos, bean 
tacos, stringbeef tacos, bean tostados, 
stringbeef tostados, combination 
tostados, guacamole, tortilla chips and 
salsa, quesadillas, bagels, donuts, 
pastries, hot lunch specials, hot 
sandwich specials, cold sandwiches 
ready to go, green vegetable salads, 
soup, fruit salads, yogurt, ice cream, 
cookies, soft drinks, fruit juices, 
teas and coffees. 


Located at 
Merrill College 
phone 429-4077 
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Contiki Villages, with 
spacious tents set up and 
waiting for you 


exciting places in Europe. 
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13th Century Villain 
Florence, Italy, one of the 
Contiki Special Stopovers 


Contiki are out on their own in 
Europe. No-one - but no-one ~- can 
offer such a fantastic range of 
holidays for the 18-35's. Contiki's unique Concept Tours 
include a fabulous blend of camping in the Contiki Villages 
of pre-erected frame tents and Contiki's exclusive Special 
Stopovers in some of = 

the most beautiful and 

Get your hands on the CONTI I 


Contiki brochure and put Europe at your feet. altogethe: : 


* NO SURCHARGE GUARANTEE * 


For detailed information ask for DUSTY MAHON- 
BLACK, Sr. Travel Consultant, who has cycled and 
camped extensively throughout Europe. His back- 
ground includes AYH and CTC. We can also give you 
information on the lowest airfares to Europe, India & 


Asia. 


Free Film Showing March 5, 


TRAVEL 
WETWORK 


by reservation only 


9010 Soquel Dr. 
Aptos, CA 
688-7533 


1/4 mi. so. of - 
Aptos Village 
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City on a Hill Press — 21 February, 1980 


by Dave Tracey 


Results from the February 27-29 election in Zimbabwe 
may spark the renewal of armed conflict rather than lead to 
the peaceful change of leadership that was intended. 

Over two-thirds of the country has already been unified 


. against the white supremacist regime of Ian Smith, according 


to ZANU, the Zimbabwean African National Union. 
Together with ZAPU, the Zimbabwean African People’s 

Union, ZANU has been waging a guerilla war against the 

Smith regime under the banner of the Patriotic Front. 


The Front is now close to winning black majority rule, a. 


goal that has been sought since 1898. 
With the British government acting as an intermediary, 
‘ 


SPECIALS 


GOOD FOOD of SANTA CRUZ 
The Sprout People 


Rainbow and 
Alfalfa Sprouts Alf 


99C is. 


The Original Sprouts in the Redwood Tray 


Sprout 


’ FROM OUR BULK FOOD BIN: 


IYI Snap 
Raw Nut & Dry Fruit Mix 


$1.89 is. 


PRICES GOOD THUR FEB 21-MON FEB 25 
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811 PACIFIC AVENUE (near Laurel) - 429-8060 
621 41st AVENUE (near Portola) - 476-4590 


Open 
Monday- 
Saturday 
10am to 

6pm 
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representatives of the Front and the Smith regime met in 
London last December. Both sides agreed to cease fire and to 
hold the British administered elections scheduled for next 
week. 

But since the agreement was signed the British have been 
accused of repeatedly violating the rights of the Black 
majority. It appears now that opposition to a Patriotic Front 
victory at the polls comes from the British and their American 
allies as well as from the white minority population. The 
British and the Americans obviously fear the effect a 
liberated Zimbabwe would would have on other countries 
with undemocratic governments that have allied themselves 
with the West, most notably South Africa. 


he toughest 
job you'll 
ever love. 


Apply now for June/July 
placement; over 3000 new 
listings received this week. 

See Lois Jensen or 

Kurt Fisherkeller at 68 Kerr Hall, 
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The importance of the region is well known to the industrial 
countries. William Randolph Hearst stated that not only is 
the oil route around the Cape of Good Hope at stake but also 
“the critical raw materials on which the US and Western 
Europe are dependent. We import nearly 80 percent of the 
minerals essential for our highly technological weapons 
system and aircraft.” 

The main candidates for the post of Prime Minister are: 

Robert Mugabe— ZANU president and co-leader of the 
Patriotic Front. When Mugabe returned to Salisbury last 
month after five years in exile he sparked the largest political 
rally ever held in Zimbabwe. More than a quarter million 
people gathered to greet his arrival while tens of thousands 
lined the roads in from the airport. 

It is not by chance that Mugabe is the front runner in the 
race for the leader of the nation. ZANU has been builiding 
the revolution for years by setting up schools, hospitals, 
agricultural collectives, and working for the liberation of 
women. 

Joshua Nkomo— ZAPU president and co-leader of the 
Patriotic Front. Nkomo has established more amicable 
relations with the British—who make no secret about their 
preference for him over Mugabe. 

Nkomo made a surprising move when he decided to run 
under the Patriotic Front banner even though Mugabe 
dissolved the alliance to run alone under the ZANU name. 

Bishop Abel Muzorewa—former Prime Minister. Muzorewa 
has been denounced by the Patriotic Front and many others 
as a puppet for the British and white Rhodesian forces. He 
was installed in a fraudulent election in 1979 that was 
supervised by 100,000 armed Rhodesian troops. Muzorewa 
failed to gain popular support and the armed struggle 
continued. He is expected to finish behind Mugabe and 
Nkomo. 

Ian Smith—former Prime Minister whose Rhodesian Front 
party last week won all 20 seats reserved for whites in the 100 
seat House of Assembly. Smith warned whites against the 
prospects of a Mugabe victory and asked them to urge their 
black employees to vote for Nkomo. 

The Patriotic Front has charged the British with violating 
the election guidelines. A major issue is the presence of South 
African troops in Zimbabwe and the free movement of - 
Rhodesian troops and auxiliaries into areas that the Patriotic 
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STUDENTS! 
WE BUY, SELL, and TRADE 
Camera Connection refuses to be undersold! 
@ Extended one year warranty 
above manufacturer's warranty 
@ Financing available on 
approved credit 
10 day money-back guarantee 
sie ust Monday-Saturday 
M | UNT PRICES . 
Ask about our FREE Film Otter aa 
Next to Albertsons 710 Front St. 426-9487 


#or years the US has supplied Rhodesia with arms and oil and has 
recruited and trained white mercenaries to fight the Popular Front. 


Front has given up. The Front complied with the cease-fire 
agreement only after being assured that the British governor 
in Salisbury, Lord Soames, would insure that all South 
African forces would be removed. 

Sources say there are 6060 South African troops in 
Zimbabwe, a claim Soames does not deny. If armed conflict 
does start up again after the election, South Africa would 
undoubtedly send more troops to fight against the guerillas. 

Discrepencies have been cited in the British supervised 
returning of Zimbabwe refugees from Mozambique and 
Zambia. For instance, the British falsely charged there were 
cholera outbreaks in the refugee camps—a claim refuted by 
the World Health Organization—and in some places have 
stopped Patriotic Front literature from coming into the 
country. A United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
estimated that less than half of the adult refugees would be 
relocated in time to vote. 

Amnesty International has criticized the British handling 
of the affair in a report made public in January. The report 
claimed that at least 11,000 men and women are being held 
prisoner as a result of martial law verdicts. Soames recently 
extended for six months the martial law allowing censor- 


El Salvador: new threat 


to US hegemony 


by Susana Lagudis and 
Carlos A. Gonzalez 


The Carter Administration has decided on a quick resump- 
tion of military aid to El Salvador. Aid had been cut-off for 
one year in 1977 when the military junta then ruling objected 
to President Carter's human rights criticisms, but was 
reinstated with the exception of aid for military purposes. 

The present proposed aid consists of US military training 
teams and equipment such as tear gas, gas masks, bullet- 
proof vests, and other instruments for ‘“‘riot” control. Along 
with this aid, a$49.8 million economic aid package is viewed 
by the Carter Administration as essential to avert what they 
have called an imminent “civil war” and the possibility of a 
“Marxist” takeover. 

The government of El Salvador is regarded in Washington 
as being moderate and easily stabilized if the regime is given 
enough help in “defending itself from terrorism.” 

According to Assistant Secretary of State William Bowdler, 
the Salvadorian regime is committed to economic reform, 
protection of human rights, and restoration of democracy, 
and thus deserves US support. Economic aid would, they 
say, be used for basic social and economic changes. 

EI Salvador is a country of some 5 million inhabitants and 
is the size of Massachussetts. Capitalist transformation of 
culture and the spread of export crop production in the post- 
war period—coffee, cotton, and sugar are the three export 
crops which provide El Salvador with over one half of its 
foreign exchange—displaced tens of thousands of peasants. 

60 percent of the population is rural, and 3/4 of rural 
families work as wage laborers during the 4-6 month harvest 
season, migrating from plantation to plantation and as far 
north as southern Mexico where they are brought in through a 
sort of “bracero” program to harvest pineapples for wages 
even lower than those of the miserable Mexican“ 'jornadero.” 

Underemployment and unemployment plague half the 
rural work force. In the city, increasing numbers of Salva- 
dorians seek industrial jobs in US controlled “shadow 
companies pay little or no taxes, low wages, and production is 
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ship, detention without trial, and military court for civilians. 

The US is also involved in suppressing the liberation 
movement in Zimbabwe. For years the US has supplied the 
Rhodesian army with weapons and oil and has recruited, 
trained, and financed white mercenaries to fight against the 
Patriotic Front. There are currently more than 14,000 white 
mercenaries in Zimbabwe from the US and Europe. US 
helicopters are used, as are counter-insurgency tactics learned 
in the Vietnam War. 


ANALYSIS 
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The main force behind mercenary recruitment is a maga- 
zine called Soldier of Fortune: The Journal of Professional 
Adventures. It features articles on how to become a merce- 
nary, how to surprise and slit the throat of a sentry, ads for 
various weapons, and tapes of speeches by Adolf Hitler. 

The magazine reportedly began when the CIA contacted 
Major Robert K. Brown, a member of the Army Special 
Forces, and told him the US needed a reliable method for 
recruiting large numbers of mercenaries. 


time been aligned behind the Popular Revolutionary Bloc in 
EI! Salvador, the Carter Administration’s representation of 
the present ruling junta obscures the reality that the govern- 
ment is military, despite its two Christian Democratic 
members, and rules through armed force. It is difficult to view 
as “‘moderate,” “democratic,” ““committed to human rights,” 
etc., because it is a regime against which the majority of the 
population is rising, and whose response has consistently 
been armed repression. 

The government claims that is has the right to defend itself 
against terrorism, but it is hard to justify, in these terms, its 
provocative actions of firing on peaceful demonstrations in 
which thousands of people are involved. What kind of 
government that is supposedly committed to democratic 
social and economic reforms for the whole country needs to 
defend itself against its own people? 


INTERNATIONAL 


What has been called the danger of “civil war” and the 
threat of a possible “Marxist” takeover by Washington is 
somewhat misleading in terms of the real situation in El 
Salvador as it seems to be developing. 

The Carter Administration was forced to take a view of the 
events in Nicaragua as manifestations of a truly national 
liberation struggle; they are refusing to accept the same view 
of the reality of El, Salvador. One deciding factor, in the 
administration’s eyes, may be that whereas the middle and 
upper classes in Nicaragua joined the popular movement to 
oust Somoza, the same equally miniscule classes (2% own 
60% of all land) in El Salvador have vested interests in the 
continuance of the repressive rule which allows them to 


Urban violence in El Salvador, September 1979 


Brown and other Soldier of Fortune editors now recruit 
highly trained officers who in turn recruit soldiers from 
counter-insurgency military bases like Fort Bragg. Numerous 
réports alledge that officers and soldiers are given special 
leave from the US armed forces while they serve in Rhodesia. 

Patriotic Front supporters in the US are seeking an end to 
Soldier of Fortune and jail terms for its editors. They are also 
gathering financial support to aid the millions of Zimbabwean 
refugees and are educating the public concerning current US 
involvement and the possibility of increased American 
involvement. 

The Chimurenga—the people’s war in Zimbabwe—has 
raged for 16 years. The attempts at peaceful liberation 
through demonstrations, strikes and boycotts, were met with 
such violent repression they were abandoned for armed 
struggle in 1963. ; 

The second attempt at peaceful change may end up the 
same. The people of Zimbabwe are committed to liberation 
through whatever means necessary. As a press release issued 
by the Patriotic Front states “If fair conditions are denied in 
the forthcoming general elections, the people of Zimbabwe 
will have no choice but to continue the armed struggle.” 


remain in power. 

Administration officials have become increasingly con- 
cerned about the course of events in Central America since 
the triumph of popular forces in Nicaragua, whose eventual 
direction is still a big question mark to Washington in spite of 
the influence they hope to exert through the $75 million in aid 
(over 1/2 of which will go to private industry) still pending in 
Congress. 

Events in Nicaragua and El Salvador are viewed with 
increasing alarm in Guatelmala, where the ruling class and 
the more reactionary oligarchic circles have established an 
apparent consensus of interests as a result of the victory of the 
Sandinistas in Nicaragua. US military aid to the Lucas 
government has been cut off and economic assistance 
reduced because of the persistent human rights violations, 
but the US has been reluctant to admit the gravity of 
Guatemala’s political state, perhaps because of its strate- 
gically situated oil reserves along the Mexican border. The 
US’s suggestions for moderation and tact have been rejected 
by the military and economic oligarchy ruling the country, so 
the concern in Washington is that after El Salvador, Guate- 
mala is the next logical site for “instability” in the region. 

Realizing that liberation movements are gaining ground 
throughout the area in those countries that have long been 
under oppressive military rule, the Carter administration is 
manuevering to be in-a position to control outcomes and/or 
create “solutions” through those groups which are most 
favorable to US economic and political interests. 

But US “solutions” have historically lead to more fierce 
confrontation between the rich and the poor. It seems that the 
real solutions lie in following the examples of self-determi- 
nation taken over 20 years ago by the Cuban people and more 
recently by the triumph of the Nicaraguan people. 
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2 NEW FICTIONS 


BY HEIDI PRICE. 


My first attempt at hitchhiking was almost traumatic. I 
knew I would most likely be beaten, held at gun point, 
sodomized and hung with my own nylon sock in Tallahassee. 
I'd probably meet the Hillside strangler in town for an 
Edmund Kemper pilgrimage. Certainly not worries to plague 
the male hitchhiker... : 

What were you supposed to do when someone stopped? I 
didn’t know hitchhiker etiquette. I'd always been carefully 
and dreadfully warned never even to consider it, or go near 
people who did. What would Isay when they’d stop? What if 
I didn’t like the way they looked: I’m sorry, but you’re not my 
type? Hello, no thank you, I didn’t really want a ride? Was it 
allowable to just open the door, then close it again? I searched 
my brains for ways to politely decline a demand to “ get in the 
back and strip” without making him feel rejected. 

It all swirled nervously through as I carefully positioned 
myself, tennis shoes together, my face arranged in its most 
cheerful but not stupid, interesting but not weird, free but not 
whorish expression. I reluctantly exposed my limp thumb as 
willingly as if exposing dirty underwear. At least I felt 
relatively safe; directly across the road at Applied Sciences 
there was a group of students waiting for the bus who could jot 
down any licence number when I would be forced inside a 


~ TREACHERIES 


BY KERRY ANNA COBRA 


On the third floor landing on the side of a building designed 
in large, pale rectangles, a figure gripped the rail. An overcast 
sky was not quite bright enough to burn his eyes. The forest 
that began on three sides of the wide lawns smoked, as did the 
grass, with mist. 

On the landing, suspended below the sky as if arrested in 
mid-fall, the figure appeared square-shouldered, male. He 
knew his children were in the clump cf trees to the east within 
the forest border. Susie and the little boy: his little boy had 
been on the news and in the papers, but it was the infant Susie, 
only thus far a subject of his anecdotes and others’ descrip- 
tions, who had become everyone’s darling. 

Everything depended on this venture. His children’s lives. 
In this silence, a madness waited to convince him otherwise— 
that he was the only person within miles, or the only person at 
all. It was clearly nonsense: there was this building, to whose 
side the landing clung. It was unknown quantity. As he 
thought, the sprinkler system began, superfluously, to cover 
the lawns with round veiling at evenly spaced intervals. 

At the same time, a thin-covered skull looked around the 
corner of the black door, opening it out fromthe building onto 
the landing. It was a wiry man, his hair like shiny gold spikes. 
He mirrored the.gfher’s feelings in his expression of barely 


contained desperation, his tight-skinned bones, his quick 
motion. He darted to the rail and looked down the three long 
flights to the grass and concrete. 

“Hello,” he said, “hot day.” 

“‘But—in there?” 


“Yes, hot enough in there,” the skull-man fished in the © 


pocket of a white coat. A uniform? “Out here there’s some 
air. Cigarette?” 

It was his usual brand, the big man noted. “Thanks.” On 
breaks from work, probably, the slight man frequented this 
balcony to breath a less closed air and have a smoke. So— 
there were workers in the building. 

The big man was disquieted by the quickness of thought 
following thought, almost out of reason. They interrupted his 
concentrated, fierce attention. My children are in those trees. 

The small man lit two cigarettes in his mouth and put one’ 


into the other’s hand, who took it and looked back at him. Off 


of work for a few minutes perhaps. This landing’s his usual 
spot, but he thinks nothing of my being here, doesn’t see—the 
big man then noticed the white grip his hand held on the rail and 
released it as if it were molten. Glancing at the spiky-haired 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 24 
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THE FIRST HITCHHIKE 


car. 

I stood stupidly, unwilling arm extended, feeling utterly 
wretched when the second car blatantly passed me as if I were 
just another yield sign. Was it my hair? I never could get that 
smooth look, though I had blow dryer techniques perfected. 
Maybe it was the jeans. Suspiciously new? Or the tennis 
shoes. Weird. 

When the third car passed, I was very nearly ready to 
resign myself to the obvious unsuitability of my person as a 
hitchhiker. The passing cars evidently knew a bad hitchhiker 
from a good one. And it was quickly apparent that there was 
maybe something seriously wrong with me as a hitchhiker. 
Did I look that boring? Maybe I was smiling bigger than I 
realized I was: perhaps the cars were thinking what a fool I 
looked like and were laughing after they passed. Perhaps I 
looked like I didn’t deserve a ride? I was a bit overweight. 
Maybe the cars thought I should really be walking? Bravely I 
put off quitting and kept forcing out an increasingly deadening 
forearm and its withering culprit thumb. 

Another car was approaching, I tried to prepare myself not 
to be emotionally devastated when it passed. But, no, was it 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 24 
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Women, careers, 


and families 


By Corinne Harris 
& Caroline Cooke 


Many women who are in the process of planning careers 
question the relative places of family, children, and career in 
their lives. The Women’s Re-Entry Program and the Coun- 
seling Center at UCSC have planned two panel discussion 
presentations centering upon the issue of how women cope 
with the dual roles demanded of parents in our society. 

The first discussion is entitled, “Getting It Off the 
Ground.”’ It will center around the choices women have made 
during their initial steps into a career while having children. 
The women on this panel are: Helen Resnick Sannes, 
Psychologist, Wendy Martyna, Professor of Psychology, 
UCSC; Alice Kardon, Funding Consultant, and former 
Director of the Santa Cruz County Children’s Commission; 
and Eileen Sunzeri, Co-op Work Experience Coordinator, 
and currently teaching a course at Cabrillo entitled, “Women, 
Work and Careers.” This discussion will be on Thursday, 
February 28, at 3:30 at the Fireside Lounge at Stevenson 
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College. Visitors to the campus should stop at the entrance 
for directions, and a visitor's parking permit. 

The second discussion, entitled “Keeping It Flying,” will be 
looking at how women have kept the balance of their parental 
responsibilities and professional demands during a period of 
10 years or longer. The women participating on this panel 
are: Julie Olsen Edwards, Professor of Early Childhood 
Education, Cabrillo; Olga Euben, Associate Director of 
Admissions, and Director of the Women’s Re-Entry Pro- 
gram, UCSC; Jo Anne Badeaux, Pre-School Teacher, 
Cabrillo College; and Claire Braz-Valentine, Poet, and 
Administrative Assistant to the Literature Board, UCSC. 


_ This second presentation will be Wednesday, March 5 at 


3:30 at the Fireside Lounge at Stevenson College. 

Both of the discussions will focus upon how these women 
integrated their careers and their mothering responsibilities— 
what conflicts they experience; what choices they felt they 
had or didn’t have; how they coped with the pressures, and 
how their careers have effected their children, and vice versa. 

There will be child care available for both days, by 
reservation only. Call 429-2552 for more information. 
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The Women’s 
Union forms 


By Candace Brown 
& Diane Rosen 


Carried by the momentum of the Take Back the Night 
march on the University campus, women from the Santa 
Cruz area gathered together last Saturday morning to discuss 
further action. The result of this meeting was the determina- 
tion of the need for a women’s community coalition. There- 
fore, on Sunday, February 24th at 7:30 pm, women of all ages 
and backgrounds are invited to attend the first meeting of the 
Women’s Union at the YWCA at 303 Walnut Ave. A 
separate men’s event will also be held at the YWCA during 
this time. 

The basic purpose of the Union is to protect, defend and 
expand the rights of all women in Santa Cruz County.-We 
wish to address many issues and areas of action during the 
coming months which include a Take Back the Night march 
in the city of Santa Cruz, a Violence Teach-in, a sexual 
harrassment task force, Women Against the Draft, a media 
violence group and many support groups encompassing rape 
prevention, neighborhood violence, mothers, lesbian moth- 
ers and dormitory outreach. 

All women face common dilemmas which impose upon our 
lives. It is a time to gather together to discuss our experiences 
our fears, to give each other support and ultimately to realize 
our strength as women. For rides to the Union meeting and 
child care, call Barbara Spaulding at 475-3398. 


By Jesse Lorraine Siegman 


Jessie Siegman ® 1979 
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HITCHHIKE CONTINUED 
FROM PAGE 22 


my starved and wishful mind, or did the car seem to be 


. slowing? Yes! It was definitely slowing down. And it even 


came to a stop, about ten yards in front of me. I gratefully 
sailed towards it, joyous with relief, hoping I could resist the 
almost overwhelming urge to fling my arms around its metal 
body and kiss its headlight. More than likely I would shatter 
my teeth on it. 

Then, just a few yards before I reached the car, it suddenly 
pulled out and around and back to the place I had originally 
been standing, the niched-out trama area. Oh. I thought. How 
smart. He is getting out of traffic. I promptly about-faced and 


' trotted back. Taking a deep breath, I arrived at the passenger 
door and noticed that it was locked. The young men inside - 


seemed to be looking the other way, across the road, or at the 
group of people. Should I knock? I didn’t want to disturb him. 
Or would it be more polite to wait for him to notice me? I 
didn’t want to seem demanding. And damn, he might think 
that I was waiting for him to come around to open my door. 

I tapped three times lightly with tact. He jerked his head 


around, startled. After staring a few blank moments, he ~ 


leaned over. He rolled the window down a fraction after 
eyeballing me with suspicion for a speechless moment more. 
Awkwardly, he mumbled, “‘... Uh...’'m waiting to pick some- 
one up.” 

“Oh, well, thank you anyway,” I said brightly in my best 
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refused Camp Fire Girl cookie selling voice, my face 
beginning a slow burn around my fading smile. I backed off, 
still cheerfully, like a good waiter. 

The same group on the other side of the road, casually 
observing the whole show, continued to watch me dully as if 1 
were in some kind of follow spot. I demonstrated a rather 
wonderful version of my heh-I-had-it-planned-the-whole- 
time routine. Then, mercifully, the late bus saved me further 
chagrin by suddenly appearing. I lurched into the street to 
catch it, nearly getting flattened by the foulsmelling yellow 
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TREACHERIES CONTINUED 
FROM PAGE 22 


other, he saw he didn’t seem to have noticed. A man to mind 
his own business, that one, not to see anything amiss... . 

Soon, the fountains stopped. 

The big man had been standing there alone since a little 
after dawn. About sunrise he’d reached the lawns and 
climbed the stairs. Susie and the boy were in those trees . . . 

“What are you looking at, man?” 

‘My children are in those trees to the east,” he answered 
simply. 

To humor him as a lunatic did the man—an orderly?—turn 
east? No. He was taking a compact hand-launcher out of his 
white coat. The object it had held lofted over the grass, under 


the sky. 

It seemed that as it fell the eastern trees rose to meet it, the 
trees and the ground, in a whiteness like the bright, unburning 
sky, finally consumed in a moment. The landing at the third 
floor swung but held on to the pale clean side of the building, 
the explosion’s shock rushing through its skeleton to be 
absorbed in the beige walls. 

Afterwards, the big man found his hair was long and thick, 
almost white. He wore a pale beige shirt and black skirt, 
stockings, dark flat shoe. A woman, then. He was a woman, 
and she was already flinging herself down the stairs after the 
skull-man as the thoughts came. A woman, a fury, an avenger. 
Appropriate. The stairs still vibrated delicately as she left 
them at a dead run. The skull-man ran for all he was worth 
down a concrete walkway near the building. Perhaps if he 
could make it inside a door, he’d be safe. But she was catching 
up with him: each stride, at first a separate repetition of the 
forest’s being forced into a fountain, became part of one flight, 
whose rhythms quickened within it so her speed was impossi- 
ble for him to surpass. 

At the point where the walk turned sharply to follow the 
building’s corner, he missed his stride, sending him over the 
border of the grass. The sprinklers resumed their watering. 

Her arms were like oak or the steel bones of buildings when 
she hit him. She had caught him and broken his back before 
the ashes had all fallen to the grass. 
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Continued from page 7 


through the magnet and boost the magnetic field when an 
electric current is put through the wire. 

Winding the required fifteen miles of wire is not easy 
however, accomplishing this gargantuan feat has required the 
construction of a four story clamp which is capable of turning 
the magnet over and over as the wire is fed around its surface. 

Our guide next led us out to a balcony overlooking the 
seven-story chamber where the MFTF vessel was being 
built. This vessel is a five-story steel barrel about 150 feet 
long that will hold the two magnets in a vacuum. Scientists 
hope that the resulting magnetic field will be efficient enough 
to hold the reacting plasma. The actual plasma will only be 
about eighty centimeters in diameter, but it will reach a 
temperature of over 100 million degrees. Still, the MFTF is 
only an intermediary step before scientists begin to construct 
functioning energy-producing devices. We left the magnetic 
containment facilities astonished by the ambition of the 
scientists and the dimensions of the experiments. 

Much of the important work going on in the field of laser 
technology and fusion-producing systems is being done at 
LLL’s laser fusion facility. Scientists there are trying to 
control the fusion process by fusing small pellets of deuter- 
ium, pellets smaller in diameter than human hair. When this 
pellet is hit by a single mighty pulse of energy, the deuterium 
nuclei are squeezed together so rapidly and at such high 
energies that they undergo fusion. The concentration of 
energy available in a laser pulse makes lasers an ideal way to 
initiate fusion. | 

The exhibition of the laser fusion facilities was less 
theatrical than the series of eye-openers at the magnetic 
containment labs. Rather than showing us the range of 
experiments leading up to the newest and most sophisticated 
facilities, we were taken right away to see “Shiva,” the 
system of lasers that hits the deuteriym pellet with a pulse of 
energy equal to fifty times the annual\power output of all the 
generating stations in the US combined. 

“‘Shiva” consists of 20 separate lasers, each of which is 
160 feet long and produtes a beam twenty centimeters in 
diameter. These twenty beams are focuses onto the pellet of 
deuterium inside a mammoth four-story reaction chamber. 
The awesome lump of energy that strikes the pellet is still not 
quite enough to sustain a fusion event, \but it provides 
scientists with important information on the|behavior of the 
materials at near-fusion temperatures. \ 

The next step in laser-fusion experiments + which the 
scientists believe will deliver enough energy to start fusion in 
the pellets of deuterium — is ‘“‘Nova,” currently under 
construction. Nova will also have twenty las \ converging 
on a single pellet, but each Nova laser will hae roughly the 
power of the entire group of Shiva lasers. | 


The scientists that we spoke with at both the magnetic 
containment and laser experiments were also actively pursu- 
ing the problem of power plant construction based on their 
experimental design. The power-generating designs that we 
were shown were impressive in their capabilities, but the level 
of technology that will be necessary to operate them is 
incredibly complex; far more so than anything that human- 
kind has yet built. 

Despite these tremendous machines and aspirations, the 
question remains as to whether attaining controlled fusion 
will solve the world’s energy problem. After viewing LLL’s 
facilities, it was clear that fusion will offer a source of energy 
sometime in the twenty-first century, but not in the immediate 
future. We must also remember that a commercial fusion 
plant has not been constructed, so its cost-effectiveness 
remains uncertain. 

The LLL fusion scientists that we talked to feel that the 
ultimate utility of fusion energy is a political and economic 
question rather than a scientific one. They believe they can 
solve whatever technical problems may arise. But even if 
fusion energy is more economical that existing non-fossil 
sources, how long must the nation’s fusion power plants 
operate before we recover the enormous amounts of money 
and energy used for their development? 

The fusion research at LLL is exciting for it investigates 
some important problems in physics and because it shows 
what amazing feats we can accomplish technologically when 
the government feels there is enough of a need. But, 
significantly, the solar and geothermal research projects at LLL 
seem almost token compared to the fusion project. Fusion 
may be the energy source of the distant future, but it seems the 
potential exists in the near future to alleviate our energy 
problems through more accessible means. 


Continued from page 13 


Some people contend that the impact report process has 
influenced environmentalists to squander their energies in 
fighting procedural matters rather than substantive issues. 
Governmental agencies are forced to produce the correct 
paperwork but rarely change the proposal itself. 

Frans Lanting, a UCSC lecturer in Environmental Studies, 
pointed out, “EIRs, by themselves, will never stop a project. 
They can show that damage will occur, but it’s still up to the 
policy makers to say yes or no. Agencies vary tremendously 
in how much attention they pay to the report.” 

Few people involved in planning or development are 
willing to give a carte blanche endorsement or condemnation 


of the process. It is generally conceded that EIRs are essential . 


in providing the necessary information so that planners, 
developers, and the public can work out a mutually accept- 
able plan. 


ee 
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Developers often object to the time-consuming nature of 
the process. Jim Perry, a local developer, noted, “EIRs don’ 
do adarned thing. They are a waste of time and an expense w 
have to pass on to the consumer. Counties and cities are 
stringent with zoning laws that we don’t need them.” 

A number of developers noted that the substantial cost o' 
writing the reports combined with the inflationary impact o' 
waiting for them to be completed makes development con- 
siderably more expensive. 

Asked if the costs of an EIR is inflationary, a city planner 
responded, ‘“The question is not inflation. The question is: is 
the time spent worth the extra public participation. If you 
want to cut out public participation you can be as efficient as 
you want.” 

Some environmentalists question the ability of impact 
reports to study cumulative impacts. The reports, they con- 
tend, tend to isolate projects and ignore long range develop- 
ments like energy demand and water use. 

Rob Berry, a spokesperson for a neighborhood group that is 
presently fighting a Soquel development, questioned the 
consulting firms’ objectivity, “If a firm outright condemned a 
project, the likelihood of it getting chosen to write another 
report is pretty slim. The temptation for bias is there...I’m not 
saying they’re totally biased, the major information is there. 
But the way they couch their conclusions and qualify their 
statements leaves a lot of room for the developers.” 

Roger Owen, an associate for John Gamman and Asso- 
ciated,a firm that writes EIRs, denied the charge, “Do 
developers co-opt the process? Most developers are smart 
enough to want an objective report because they know it won’t 
pass otherwise.” 

An EIS on the proposal to lease the gas rights of the outer 
continental shelf to oil companies is presently being prepared 
by the Federal government. Karen Delaney, a member of 
Save Our Shores, finds the process “totally meaningless.” 
“They’re trying to write one impact statement for a 20-year 
development proposal for nearly the entire California coast 
with a new regulation that limits the statement to 300 pages.” 

“There’s not adequate funding for the study,” she con- 
tinued. “The Office of Budgetary Management cut the 
funding in half. The Bureau of Land Management (which is 
preparing the EIS) has to complete the statement by the end 
of the year. The BLM should postpone the project until they 
get adequate funding, but they can’t because of political 
pressure in Washington to develop energy sources, 

“We will sue in court and they will decide in our favor 
because we have records that show that the BLM itself felt 
that more study was necessary. They know they’re doing an 
inadequate job but they’re going ahead because of political 
pressure. When it comes out in the press that we delayed the 
development, the oil companies will say that it’s the environ- 
mentalists causing all the problems. 

‘“‘What’s the point? It’s not worth all the write-up they’re 
doing.” 
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‘by B. Butter and K. A. Cobra 


f you missed the Specials’ sold-out show at the Catalyst 
[= Saturday night, all I can say is you missed the 

“dawning of a new era.” 

The era—it could be called neo-Mod—showed signs of the 
resilency of its spirit—flash and fun—as far back as the 1976 
emergence of The Jam. With The Specials, it all began 
with an exotic-sounding single on the radio called ““Gang- 
sters.” Then there was an album called simply The Specials. 
Then there was the rumor: the band was coming to The 
Catalyst. 

And then there we were at the table, after weeks of listening 
to the album and reading the mags, with just minutes to go. 

It hadn’t begun well—45 minutes of tight, competently- 
played mainstream rock—devoid of any reference to real 
feeling—by the So Very Tired SVT had us restless. Calling 
this band “‘punks” or “new wave” is such a poor joke that 
writing any more about them would be a waste of your time 
and mine. 

But then The Specials took the stage. The problem with the 
review like this is the difficulty of conveying ecstasy in the 
relatively aloof medium of cold type. The facts are simple 
enough, but the joy? How do you write about that joy, the best 
tribalism of being young—the music and sartorial flash and 
fun of mod that meets with the realism of the urban 
experience, in groups like The Specials—in people like our 
tribe? 

The punkistic rejection of puerile easy outs and easy 
listening is strong stuff—preparing a youth culture that’s 
known quite a bit of shelter for just how high the stakes might 
prove to be has to be dire, and dangerous. But without 
recognition of the joy that comes in being together, the 


rejections become sterile. The synthesis takes place some- 
where in the soul; The Specials have it, and enough of it got 
through to the people I know that the joy of it all didn’t end at 
the Cat. But again, how do you write about bliss? Here, 
anyway, are the facts. 

The seven members of the The Specials took the stage at 12 
midnight and for a minute they just stood there, the chisel- 
eyes of lead singer Terry Hall digging into the darkness 
towards the back of the room. Then that darkness exploded 
into motion and sound with the “(The Dawning of a ) New 
Era.” It began an hour and twenty minutes of irresistible 
steady-rocking dance music, wherein a sea of bopping heads 
and bodies welcomed the new era—clapping, singing, and 


dancing with the band. The better they played, the more we’ 


danced, and the thicker the enthusiasm, the tighter the 
interplay between the mixed Santa Cruz audience and the 
mixed English band. 


Every song from the album was played, plus three as yet 
unrecorded, an instrumental, and “‘Rat Race” (“‘Dedicated to 
students...’”) and ““Rude Boy Go To Jail.” The latter refers to 
the mythical Jamaican figure of the Rude Boy, to whom “‘Do 
the Dog” alludes, among others. Its admonitions against the 
violence known to break out among the diverse and mutually 


antagonistic factions in British audiences are familiar ground 


for The Specials: “All you punks, all you Teds (the rockabilly 
Teddy Boys), National Fronts (England’s racist/fascist 
party), and natty dreads:..keep on fighting till you’re dead.” 

To cap it all they played the theme of their Two-tone 
Records compatriots, “Madness.” About halfway through 
the set the band was joined by Rico Rodrigues, the legendary 
Jamaican trombonist, and Dick Cuthell on flugelhorn, both of 
whom played on the album. One highlight of the set was John 
“Prince Rimshot” Bradbury’s muscular drumming on ‘‘Con- 
crete Jungle” —the dead would dance. 

After a fast-paced hour( plus four encores) of dance music 
that wasn’t punk, wasn’t reggae, but behooved anyone 
halfway alive to take it to the limit—the only fault we could 
find with The Specials’ new era of heart and style was that the 
set was too short.0 


by Billy Butter 


t is no credit to my enculturation that the only poetry 
[= I’ve been to have been cumpulsory—“go to a 
reading or fail’ was the edict in a class I once took—and 
those were, to my wandering mind, dull events at best. 
Nobody forced or threatened me into going to Lynda 
Weintraub’s poetic event, “An Evening of M,” last Friday, 
and my voluntary attendance was rewarded by an evening 
that was anything but dull (Lynn Sukenick take heed...). 
The College Five Study Center was decorated with multi- 
colored hearts, candles, and collages by Weintraub co- 
conspirator Linda Jean Mazurek; taped music played in the 
background. The crowd mingled, laughed, sipped delicately 
at glasses of wine, and chatted. Weintraub glowed—anxious 
but not nervous, as she greeted her guests and circulated 
among them. 
7 The signal was given, and Weintraub, resplendent in a 
scarlet floorlength formal, ascended the five stairs at one end 
of the room and, flanked by candles, introduced the theme of 
the work she was about to read: Love. Perhaps my favorite 
poem of the evening was titled just that. 
\ 


love 


where’s the fire? 
the truck goes through the stop sign. 
as it passes, a couple 
appears, entwined. 
the girl’s shirt is red. ©1979Lynda Lou Weintraub 

I don’t know much about poetry (to borrow the words of 
numerous philosophers) but I do know what I like. Lynda 


Pourquoi Pas? 


by Suzanne Brabant 


ourquoi pas? is another film in the recently popular 
P mode of unconventional romantic comedies from 


three ap. yet France. It celebrates the mutual support and sexual 
Dedicated to harmony of a menage a trois living in a dilapidated Parisian 
Her refers he villa who manage to evade any precise explanation of their 
whom “Do relationship. They coexist in relative peace with the crazy 
} against the world, which is represented by the hostile and confused 
nd mutually characters they encounter. Their dramatic clashes of temner- 
iliar ground ament and philosophy with the outside world recall the 
: rockabilly screwball comedies of the thirties, in which a dizzy Hepburn 
acist/fascist heiress, a gentle Cooper idealist, or even an entire eccentric 
u're dead. household (as in You Can't Take It With Yow} would defy 
t Two-tone society and revel in a nonconformist world of their own. 
vay through Fernand, the maternal figure of the trio, sublimates his 
le legendary frustated desire to care for his own children, who are in their 
1orn, both of mother’s custody, by cooking and keeping house for his 
et was John undomesticated roommates. 
hg on “Con- The breadwinner, dynamic and dishevelled Alex, submits 
: herself to the stifling boredom of reading aloud to an ancient 
dance music woman who eventually dies during a session. In desperation, 
ved anyone she must turn for rent money to her former husband, a shifty- 
ult we could eyed whiny little sadist intent on clawing his way up the 
was that the 


executive ranks; he beats her when she refuses to return to live 
with him. The strength of her character is evident in her 
contempt for his bullying, and in her rejection of the selfish, 
shallow materialism of his life. 
The troubled child-figure of the “family” is Louis, a 
talented young musician whose potential concert career Is 


Lo u’s 


\ See of "MY 


Weintraub’s poems are warm and brief—her words evoke 
situation, mood, and emotion, as well as turning on themselves 
to evoke laughter. Indeed, it is humor, and the love of life that 
is its largest component which powers much of her work. 
After reading a sestina titled ““M, ” Weintraub adjourned to 
a dressing room and Tarmo Hannula—a poet, musician, and 
comic—took over. Hannula was right: following Lynda was 
tough, but as he delivered his offhand brand of standup humor 
one couldn’t help but admire this fellow’s dogged nerve. 
Hannula knows what his stories need—punch lines—but it 
was a noble attempt which yielded more than a few yucks. 
Although Hannula’s poetry was without question amusing, it 
depended too heavily on non sequitars. Weintraub’s return, in 
her alter-ego guise of “Lou Heaven,” signaled the end of 


Poetic Event 


’ “ 


Tarmo’s “‘set’” and Heaven took the stage. 

Looking relaxed and at an excited ease in jeans and a 
“Heaven” t-shirt, Lou began reading a longer piece of prose 
fiction titled Bohemian Alchemy (a eulogy to the 70s). 
Punctuating the reading with shots from a handy bottle of 
Southern Comfort, Heaven’s tale chronicled the wild times of 
a band of motorized, drug-addled modern women. Bohemian 
Alchemy is a fast paced and often hilarious story. The real 
sighificance of Bohemian Alchemy is that it is a distinctly 
female story in a genre that is traditionally male—one 
audience member put it more succinctly: “Shit! She’s the 
female Hunter Thompson!” 

The reading done, most of the audience drifted down to 
Lynda and Lou’s house and did indeed hoist a few. More than 


Gallic Three-Way 
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blighted by the malevolent shadow of his insane parents and 
the terrible pressure they put upon him to perform. He is 
always restlessly dashing off somewhere, characteristically 
late and endearingly irresponsible. His life only seems to 
come into focus when he is onstage with his jazz trio, or in th 
comforting arms of his two lovers. 

The offbeat compatibility of this transparently nucle 
little group is not immediately perceived by Sylvie, a well 
raised bourgeoise who befriends Fernand and is invited into 
the household. They meet while she is energetically pouring 
sand into the gastank of ther obnoxious escort at a dance; she 


Film Review 


accuses Fernand of gutlessness for not assisting her: discov- 
ered, they flee together and apparently hit if off. Sylvie returns 
with him to Paris, content in her new romance and oblivious 
to the unorthodox love of the others. 

Sylvie’s protective maman, however, determined to rescue 
her daughter from exploitation and abandonment, appears on 
their front steps, where she encounters the most charming of 
the peripheral characters, a bumbling police inspector. He, a 
symbol of the tolerance that results from unbiased observa- 
tion of the lovers’ genuine attachment to each other, has taken 
to hanging about their home after hours. They share the 
lunches they have brought, and find themselves agreeing that 
the traditional moral structure, though crumbling, must be 
upheld. The immaculately coiffed and tailored matron de- 
claims the virture of self-discipline, and the rumpled inspect- 
or weeps on her shoulder after confessing that his wife had 
abandoned him. They end, of course, in each other’s arms, 
and when Sylvie returns, her maman’s disciplined defenses 
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one bottle was raised to salute Weintraub and Heaven. 
Through their inspired devotion to academe and good fun in 
general, An Evening of M was a moving, funny and generally 
impressive showing—fully deserving the title “poetic event” — 
it has provided me with the bench mark against which I will 
measure future poetry readings.O ; 


are down; she tells her wistfully, “It seems 
dear. Enjoy yourself while you can.” 

Sylvie’s naive illusions of impending orange blossoms and 
rice are shattered, though, when she stumbles upon her 
would-be bridegroom cozily curled up in sleep with Louis and 
Alex. After a tearful night of packing and strewing crumpled 
Kleenex throughout the house, Sylvie chooses to cast in her 
lot with the warmth and unknown pleasures of life with her 
newfound friends. The moment of decision is enhanced by a 
freeze-frame of her suitcase sailing through the air towards 
their bed. Pourquoi Pas’ message is simple (even simplistic): 
since monogamous pairing seem so unsatisfactory, and as 
long as no one is hurt, what possible objection can their be to 
trying something new? Truffaut resolved the question tragic- 
ally inJules et Jim, but director/screenwriter Coline Serreau 
upholds its possibilities as a joyous alternative to convention- 
al love. 0 


wonderful, my, 
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by Pete Gray 


hat if nice guys really do finish last? I mean, shit. 
What then? Seems that way sometimes. Not all 
‘the time, mind you, but sometimes. Like now. 
Right now. Right at this moment, things look pretty bad. But 
what the fuck? Why not just sit back and grin like an idiot? 
Nope. Straighten up, Fool. Jesus Christ. Why berate 
myself? Why not? Could be dangerous. Too many word 
games. Is there no end? Nope. No escape from inside 
yourself, once you’re there. Trick is to never go inside in the 
first place. Buy some time. Rest up. Dream maybe. That is, if 
you're up to it. But why pay for time if you can kill it without 
remorse? 
“Tell me about the rabbits, George...”” Yeah, sure. Any- 
thing you say. I mean, you're the boss, Boss. Right? Maybe, 
maybe not. But just what do I know? Not much, I’d bet. Don’t 


Live and on Wax 


by Ben Klein : 


vocalists. Signe Anderson, Donna Godchaux, Grace 

Slick, Leila T. Snake and Janis Joplin are all women 
musicians who gained equal status in the male dominated 
world of rock’n’roll. Recent arrivals Pat Benatar and Pearl E. 
Gates hope to uphold this San Francisco tradition and further 
the advancement of female musicians during this decade. 

Formerly of Leila and the Snakes, Pearl E. Gates set out 
with drummer John Stench and his brother bass guitarist 
Hilary Stench to form their own group. With the addition of 
lead guitarist Peter Bilt, Pearl Harbor and the Explosions 
have taken the world of music by storm. A Bay Area favorite, 
Pearl surprised Santa Cruz music fans by stealing the show as 
the opening act for the Greg Kihn Band at the Catalyst last 
spring. 

Pearl Harbor and the Explosions have been together for a 
year and a half and this summer signed a contract with 
Warner Brothers. Intended for release on December 8, 1979, 
the fortieth anniversary of the bombing of Pear! Harbor, the 
group’s debut LP finally appeared for public consumption in 
mid-January. Simply titled Pearl Harbor and the Explosions, 
this album has received widespread critical acclaim and has 
been ascending the charts. 

The record explodes with Pearl’s first hit “Drivin’ ’’ which 
was originally released on San Francisco’s independent 


S: Francisco has long been a city rich in female 
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know what I want. Still don’t know where I’m going, but when 
was that? Yesterday? Last Weekend? Day before yesterday? 
Christ, who knows. Lost in the haze. All that I remember isn’t 
all important. In fact, a lot it is garbage: mostly words. Just 
words stacked up like junk mail. 

All of the “Hi-How-Are-You-Hey-That’s-Great...”’ sort of 
shit. I don’t bother to even look at most of it. Takes a lot of 
ignoring to relieve the pressure. And there is a lot of pressure. 
Wait a minute — what’s important? Or is it who? Does it 
matter? Seems like it should, even it it doesn’t. Oh yeah, when 
was it? Wasn’t yesterday. Nope. Day before. Gotcha. 

Maybe it was the way she said it. I’d have to give her a “10” 
for delivery regardless. ‘‘It’s not that I don’t ‘like’ you or 
anything but it’s just that I...” Pll interrupt and save myself 
from the words. That’s what’s really important, I guess: 
avoiding the words. “‘...but it’s just that I... just that I...” Just 


-that I’ve quite had enough of this nonsense. Shit, I wish she’d 


said that much. Too bad those things never work out. And 


Pop Music 


label, 415 Records. This hard driving number mixes Pearl’s 
seductive vocals with the harsh guitar work of Peter Bilt. The 
steady drumming of John Stench and the sharp bass playing 
of Hilary Stench, whose high leg kicks and flashy jumps are 
reminiscent of an early Pete Townsend, complete the innova- 
tive sound of the Explosions. 

With “You Got It/Release It” the tempo drops from raw, 
high-powered energy to more pulsating, enticing beat. Per- 
formed on the American Bandstand, ‘Release It” has the 
most potential of all the songs on the album to become an AM 
hit. 

“Don’t Come Back”’ returns the album to its original mood 
of danceable, energetic tunes. Side one concludes with ‘‘Shut 
Up and Dance,” a simple catchy cut advocating nothing more 
than dancing. 

As the album progresses one cannot avoid the feeling that 
Pearl Harbor is one of the more interesting groups to come out 
of San Francisco since the good old days. The numbers range 
from funky (“Get a Grip On Yourself’’) to punky (“‘Shut Up 
and Dance’’) allowing the album to remain exciting through- 


ne Free 


they never do. Words. Empty containers waiting patiently to 
be filled with “meaning.” God, I love that. “Meaning.” Too 
much. They sit on my tongue like aspirin tablets, melting my 
desire. 

Yeah, it takes alittle getting used to, but after a while, things 
Start to look pretty much all the same. In fact, once you’re past 
the words, wallowing in raw feeling, there isn’t much of 
anything that has “meaning.” The words slip away, unable to 
stay afloat. Like I said, they’re empty. Really just molds. The 
meaning they hold isn’t their own, it belongs to the user, or the 
abuser, whichever you prefer. 

Curious thought, verbal abuse. Goddamn way of life for 
some people, assholes though they may be. They’re still 
human though, I think. Maybe. And then again, who am I to 
say? Do I even have a “‘say’’? Sure kid, sure you do. I mean, 
you’re the boss, Boss. Remember? Sure you do. You haven’t 
really got a choice. Face it slick. You’re stuck. Oh yeah. 
Circles. Nowhere fast. But what the fuck. 0 


es SS 
— 


out. 


Although the second side is more subdued than the first, it 
does contain fity favorite, “Up and Over.” This cut captures 
Pearl’s vivacious and energetic vocals while combining some 
nice bass work and drumming to produce a steady, smooth 
danceable beat. 

For die hard Pearl Harbor fans, this debut is a disappoint- 
ment—dissapointing only because vinyl fails to capture the 
live aspect of the group. Pearl Harbor has developed into one 
of the most exciting local: night club acts. On stage, Pearl 
Harbor and the Explosions are transformed into an energetic 
foursome, bursting with talent and individulity. While no 
member can upstage another, Pearl, John, Peter, and Hilary 
have become a group of musicians each complementing the 
other. 

Pearl Harbor has come a long way in a short time. 
Currently on tour, the group hopes to release an import upon 
reaching England. What more can I say?—see them live, buy 
the album and “‘just shut up and dance.” 
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U.c. BERKELEY BUS TRIPS 


MARCEL MARCEAU 
Friday, April 4, 8PM 


PILOBOLUS DANCE THEATRE 
Monday, April 7, BPM 


THE ROYAL DANCERS AND 
MUSICIANS FROM THE 
KINGDOM OF BHUTAN 


Saturday, April 19, BPM 


For ticket information call UCSC Box Office, 
ext. 2159. Transportation is free courtesy 


of UC Intercampus Cultural Exchange Pro- 
gram. Buses will leave from the Bookstore 
parking lot at 5PM day of show. Perfor 
mances will be held at UC Berkeley's Zeller 
bach Auditorium. Interested students should 


sign up early at the UCSC Box Office. | 
Sponsored by CAL The romance of the tropics...in Santa Cruz now. 


Exotic seafood and vegetarian dishes to please 
the palate and delight the eye. 


Lunch 11:30—4. Dinner 4:00—10:00. 
Closed Tuesdays. 


Monday Evenings - Polynesian Night 
Wear your island clothes and receive 
a free glass of beer or wine with dinner. 


ZANZIBAR @ 2332 MISSION ST. @ SANTA CRUZ 
423-9999 
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City on a Hill Press — 21 February, 1980 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ELEVEN OF UCSC’S ACTING AND DIRECT- 
ING STUDENTS have been chosen to represent the 
Theater Arts Board of Studies in the University of 
California Experimental Theater Festival. This year’s 
fstival is hosted by the UC Santa Barbara campus on 
the weekend of February 29 through March 3. The 
Santa Cruz students will present self-originated theater 
pieces at the festival. These include Calm Down, 
Mother by Megan Terry; Bicycle, an original one act 
by student Daniel Waldman; an acting study based on 
Handke’s The Ride Across Lake Constance performed 
by Charles Noland; and an acting work-in-progress 
based on selections from Studs Terkel’s Working. 


THE SANTA CRUZ COMMUNITY CREDIT 
Union begins 1980 with a major new savings program 
for its members. The member Discount Program 
entitles SCCCU members to discounts of up to 10% at 
20 participating businesses in Santa Cruz County. 
The Community Credit Union is a savings institution 
Serving its membefs. Savings are recirculated into the 
county through community development loans and 
personal loans to low and middle income residents. 
Any resident of Santa Cruz County ‘is eligible for 
membership. For more information, the office is 
located at 817 Pacific Ave. in Santa Cruz, 547- 
7108/688-9790. 


SIERRA CLUB HIKE. Saturday, February 23rd. 
Henry Cowell State Park. 6 moderate miles, Bring 
lunch, water, wear boots. Meet at 9 am County 
Government Center or 9:30 Graham Hill Rd. entrance 
to campground, Call 722-5691. 


BUSTS FROM ANCIENT ROME are the subject of 
“Roman Portrait- Sculpture: Aspects of Self and 
Society, 1st Century B.C.,” an exhibition at the Mary 
Porter Sesnon Art Gallery, College Five, UCSC. 
Open to the public free of charge, th.s exhibit runs 
from February 20 through April 9. Gallery hours are 
11 to5 pm., Tuesday through Sunday. Concurrently 
on view in the Eloise Pickard Smith Gallery at Cowell 
College is an exhibit of similar interest entitled “‘Rome: 
The Spell of the Past.” Included are views of Rome in 
the form of medallions, plaquettes, engravings, etch- 
ings and woodcuts, dating from the 15th through the 
18th centuries. Among the artists represented are 
Caradosso, Della Bella, Fragonard, Goltzius, Mar- 
cantonio Raimondi, Piranesi, and Sperandio. The 
exhibit will be on view now through March 18. Smith 
Gallery hours are 11 to 5 pm, Tuesday through 
Sunday. 


CREDITS FOR SOLAR ENERGY. By using federal 
and state solar energy tax credits, homeowners and 
renters now can reduce their expenses significantly 
when using energy conservation measures in designing 
or improving their dwellings, The basic concepts of the 
new solar tax credits will be explained by instructor 
Warren Parker of In The Sun at a workshop this 
Saturday sponsored by the Santa Cruz Alternative 
Energy Cooperative at no.3 Old Sash Mill. The 
workshop price is $15 for non-members and $10 for 
members and people who become members. For 
preregistration or more information, call the Cooper- 
ative at 425-SOLA. 


GOOD 


CONDITIONED-TESTED 
FULLY WARRANTED 


WORKING OVERSEAS CUTS COST of Travel 
for Students. This summer, hundreds of US students 
will find jobs in France, Ireland, Great Britain, and 
New Zealand through the Work Abroad program 
sponsored by the Council on International Educational 
Exchange (CIEE). Participants must find their own 
jobs, but they receive help from cooperating student 
organzations in each country. In France and New 
Zealand, they may work during the summer, in Britain 
and Ireland, they may work at any time of the year for 
up to six months and four months respectively. Students 
mut be at least 18 years old and able to prove their 
student status. To work in France, they must be able to 
speak French. For more info and application forms, 
contact CIEE, Dept. PR-WA, 205 East42nd St New 
York, NY 10017; or 312 Sutter St. San Francisco, 
CA 94108. 


CREATIVE ARTS THERAPY. Wed., Feb 27, 
Antioch West College will be on campus to give 
information regarding their new Creative Arts Therapy 
and other graduate programs. Call X2183 for time and 
place. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT SERVICES: On Tues. 
Feb. 26th, a rep from Bar 717 Ranch will be on 
campus conducting interviews. Bar 717 Ranch is 
looking for summer counselors and comprises 455 
acres in the Trinity-Shasta National Forest. For 
interview and/or further information, see Celena in 
Student Employment, Rm. 125, Central Services. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT SERVICES: On 
Thursday, Feb. 28th, a rep from the US Dept. of the 
Interior Geological Survey will be conducting inter- 
views for the minority participation in Earth Science 
Program. The summer jobs available are designed to 
introduce minority young people to the field of earth 
science as a career option. Background in earth 
sciences is not necessary. For interview and application 
and/or further info, see Celena, Rm. 125 Central 
Service. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT SERVICES: On Fri., 
Feb. 29th, a rep from Sun Dance Ranch will be 
interviewing for summer staff on campus. The basic 
programs established at Sun Dance have an emphasis 
on skill with horsemanship, lifeguard skills, nature 
skills, backpacking skills, and ranch skills. Programs 
for other skills (e.g. rock climbing, music, river- 
rafting, etc.) can be evolved. For interview and/or 
further info see Celena, Room 125, Central Services, 
or call X4204. 


RECRUITMENT VISITORS: 

Feb. 21 Tandem Computers (Info. Sci.) 

Feb. 21 Emory School of Nursing 

Feb. 22 Dynamic Sciences 

Feb. 25 Syntex Corporation 

Feb. 26 T.R.W. Vidar (LS.) _ 

Feb. 26 J.F. Kennedy Univ. Center for Museum 
Studies. 

Feb. 27 Antioch West College (Grad. programs & 
Creative Arts Therapy.) 

Feb. 29 Bank of the West 

Feb. 29 Univ. of Arizona (Systems & Industrial 
Engineering). 

Call Diane Walker, X2183, Career Planning Center, 
for more info to make your interview appointments. 
Most recruiters will conduct information sessions 
about their organization which are group sessions 
open to all interested people. 
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WOMEN AND CAREERS: THE POSSIBILITIES. 
Panel discussion on “‘Getting it off the Ground.” 
Speakers: Wendy Martyna, UCSC professpr, Helen 
Resnick Sannes, Psychologist; Alice Kardon, Fund- 
ing consultant; Eileen Sunzeri, lecturer, Cabrillo Col- 
lege. Thursday, Feb. 28, 3:30 pm in Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge. Free: everyone welcome. Sponsored 


by Women’s Re-Entry Program and Counseling 
Center. 


STUDENTS PLEASE NOTE: To assure that your 
Spring ’80 registration is not held—all bills must be 
paid by February 27 to the Office of the Cashier, 
located in Central Services, Room 102; hours are 
Mon-Fri 9 am-3 pm. 


CROSSROADS AFRICA1—Summer Work Projects. 
Wednesday, February 27, 4:30 pm, Robb Moss will 
talk about summer work projects with Crossroads 
Africa, available in East and West Africa. Alsoshown 
will be a film on the program. Studio B, Communica- 
tions Bldg. For more info contact Nick Royal, Merrill 
Field Program, X4504. 


ASSISTANT AUDITOR/ANALYST Internship. 
The Calif. State Office of the Auditor General wants 
you this summer, from June 23— Aug. 22. Why? This 
Office has the responsibility of conducting performance 
and financial audits of state agencies, as requested by 
the Calif. Legislature. The auditors work on a tremen- 
dous variety of projects, including analysis/audits of 
UC, OSHA, Special Education programs, water 
management, non-English speaking census, assess- 
ment practices, etc. This internship will include formal 
training, such as classes on research methods, analysis, 
report writing, and interviewing. Salary-$950/month. 
Location-Sacramento. Application Deadline March 
26 1980. You must request your transcript now. For 
more info contact Dori at Goop. Ed. X2396. 


THE IMPACT OF JARVIS II on schools and the 
University. Patrick McCallum, aide to John Vasconcellos 
Raoul Teilheit, Pres. CFT/AFL-CIO, Phil Baldwin, 
Calif. Tax Simplicity Act; Jonathan Lewis, Calif. Tax 
Reform Assoc. Friday, February 29, Merrill Dining 
Hall, 7:30 pm. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. Jeannie 
Frielich, intern with Metropolitan Museum of Art last 
summer, will share her experiences with you on 
February 25 from 12-1 in the Central Services Con- 
ference Room, 2nd floor. : 


LEARN THE ART OF POLITICAL MOXIE in 

New York City. The City of New York js sponsoring 

two dynamite internship programs! Both pay a stipend; 

both require that you: be planning enrollment hs a 

senior or first year grad. student for Fall ’80. Both’ 
include a training component, (weekly seminars designed 

togive participants a broad knowledge of major issues 

cdnfronting the City); and both have a March 5, 1980 

application deadline. (A transcript is required, order 

yours now!) 


THE SUMMER MANAGEMENT INTERNSHIP 
Program. As interns, students work with management 
and supervisory staff taking part in facets of municipal 
government. Internship assignments are offered in a 
variety of City agencies and Mayoral offices—you 
can choose an assignment which most closely fits your 
talents, skills and career goals. Duration June 16- 
Aug.22, 1980. Special requirements-you must have a 
“permanent home address” within New York City. 
Stipend-$1,500. for 10 weeks/35 hours per week. 


THE URBAN FELLOWS PROGRAM. Fellows 
work closely with City officials on long and short term 
projects. Interns assume substantial responsibility in 
areas of administrative problem solving, research, 
polity consultation, planning and related management 
issues. Duration—mid-Sept ’80 to mid-June ’81.For 


more info contact Dori at Coop Ed X2396. 


THINKING OF NURSING? Cecilia Carter, a rep- 
resentative from Emory University School of Nursing 
in Atlanta will be recruiting at UCSC on Thursday, 
Feb. 21. There will be two group information sessions 
at 10 am and at 12 noon. Ms. Carter will outline their 
programs in Nursing for B.A. and M.A. degrees and 
for Nurse practitioners. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOC. OF ADVERTISING 
Agencies is offering students the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the Northern California Council’s Scholarship 
nd Training Program. Students work at least two 
months during the summer at one of the Bay Area’s 
leading advertising agencies. Duties will depend on 
the interests/ abilities of the intern and the needs of the 
agency. It’s understood that these internships are for 
undergraduates and are accordingly training-level. 
Salary-$500/month. Deadline March 7, 1980. Contact 
Dori at Coop Ed, X2396. 


THE UCSC CAMPUS COALITION FOR KEN- 
NEDY. All members of the UCSC campus 000 
OOPPS..........2eeseee here we go again folks... 

ALL MEMBERS OF THE UCSC CAMPUS 
Community are urged to attend the UCSC Campus 
Coalition For Kennedy Monday meeting. All are 
invited to join the discussion and information on 
sessions. February 25th, 4:30 pm, Stevenson College, 
Dorm 4, first floor lounge. For more info. call 426- 
8248 or 429-4242. 


THE CALIFORNIA MINI-CORPS has its object- 
ives a) the provision of direct categorical services to 
migrant children (in other words, providing all sorts of 
educational supports) and b) to increase the number of 
Bilingual Professionals who are specifically trained, 
experienced and committed to provide services to 
migrant children. Mini-Corps interns will diagnose the 
learning needs of migrant kids, design, prescribe and 
assess individualized instruction for them; teach basic 
communication skills in English; formulate curriculum 
teach classes in such things as Spanish linguistic 
studies, colloquial literature, drama, music, or fine 
arts. Interns will translate materials into English and 
provide a communication link between the migrant 
chile, his/her parents, and the school. Training is a 
part of this internship, including pre-service seminars, 
classes and close supervision by a credentialed team 
leader. Requirements-students from any major can 
apply so long as your career goal is teacvhing, and/or 
eduction. Also, you must be a former migrant or have 
practical knowledge of migrant lifestyle; you must be 
bilingual in Spanish, Portuguese, Tagalog or Punjabi!? 
Salary-$615/wk. Application deadline Feb. 28, 1980 
For more info call Dori at Coop Ed X2396 in Central 
Services. 


WOMEN’S GROUPS: POTLUCK TONIGHT, 
(2/21), to initiate communication within and outside 
the campus. All welcome. 6 pm in the Charles E. 
Merrill Room at Merrill College. 


CAREERS IN ART MUSEUMS. On Tues., Feb. 
26 at noon in the Administrative Conference Room 
(Central Services) Joy Feinberg, Associate Director 
and Debbie Kirshman from the John F. Kennedy 
University Center for Museum Studies will give a 
presentation on their program and what it means to 
work surrounded by art. If you are interested in an 
individual appointment after 2 pm call X2183 to sign 
up. 


ON MAR. 7 THE CABRILLO PLANETARIUM 
will double the number of shows 
and be open every weekend. For March, requests to 
repeat last year’s ‘‘Einstein at 100” will be honored. 
The new program “Einstein at 101” will once again 
feature a plain language explanation of Relativity, plus 
new visual and sound effects. Dates for “Einstein at 
101” are Fridays and Saturdays, March 8,9,14,15,21, 
28 and 29 in the Cabrillo Planetarium Theater, room 
706. Admission is $1 for adults and 50 cents pér child 
under 12. 


WOMEN’S RE-ENTRY PROGRAM. Diane Lewis, 
Professor of Anthropology, will be the guest speaker at 
a brown bag lunch sponsored by the Women’s Re- 
Entry Center. She will be discussing her research and 
will welcome discussion with students. Everyone is 
welcome. Wednesday, February 27th, noon, in the 
Women’s Re-Entry Lounge. 


G.A.L.A. (The Gay and Lesbian Alliance) needs 
your help! We’re looking for dependable people to 
share planning and coordinating events. this is a great 
way to come out and meet other gay and bisexual 
people while serving the UCSC community at the 
same time. Send a note to G.A.L.A. c/o Campus 
Activities (above the Whole Earth Restaurant) and 
we'll get back to you. 
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FOR SALE 


65 DODGE STATION WAGON-—slant-six, 
dependable transportation. $550. Call 426-4612. 


ZENITH COLOR CONSOLE. Remote control 
automatic chromatic tuning, hardwood cabinet. 
EXCELLENT condition. $500. Dan 425-5232. 


SERVICES 


STUDENTS: Most of you won’t have to pay Income 
Taxes, yet did you know that if Income Tax has been 
withheld on earnings, a refund of the withholding 
cannot be obtained without filing a return? I'll collect 
info in your home, dorm or library cubicle. I'll prepare 
your return, have it checked and printed by computer 
and returned to you. (Fed. and State Returns without 
additional schedules only $17.00). Call 335-2357. 


RADICAL PSYCHIATRY PROBLEM SOLVING 
FOR LESBIANS. New group now forming. Limit 
seven women. Tuesday 6-8 pm. $28. per month. 
Facilitator: Lolma Olsun, trained with Hogie Wyckoff. 
For more information call: 426-2385. 


GUARANTEED TUNE-UPS. 4 cyl. $24. 6-8 cyl. 
$29. Basic parts included. I come to you! 425-5211 


"ext. 230. 


INSTRUCTION 


FRENCH AND SPANISH INSTRUCTION for 
those needing good level of fluency; we also do 
translations and editing of theses and documents. Call 
688-0372 for Renee or Michael. 


GERMAN LESSONS and tutoring, all levels, private 
or small groups, reasonable rates. Weekly, conversa- 
tional meetings at no extra charge. Call Antje 475- 
71664. 


MUSIC LESSONS Voice—any style guitarist, any 
style jazz improvisation, any instrument. Beginners 
welcome. Elizabeth 722-6358 or Kevin 426-4180. 


TYPING 


THUMBPRINTING. Professional TYPING and 
Quality Offset PRINTING. IBM Correcting Selec- 
tric II. Call Day or Evening for Student Rates. 688- 
7024. 


CRISP AND CLEAR TYPING. 10% introductory 
discount. Personal attention to every detail. Spelling 
and punctuation corrected free. More complex editing 
available at reasonable rate. IBM typewriters. Guaran- 
teed work. We want to be your typist. 423-8258. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. PROMPT AND 
ACCURATE. Theses, dissertations, term papers, 
etc. Edit spelling, etc. EXPERIENCED Legal Secretary 
476-4951. 


THE ACCURATE TYPIST. Will type manuscripts, 
reports, etc. Minor editing. Business experience. IBM 
Selectric. Choice of type style. Ramona, 438-0472. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING, EDITING. Reasonable 
rates. Elite Business Services, Santa Cruz, 429-1484; 
Soquel 462-1868. 


TYPING— Post-Graduate. 40 p. minimum. $1/pg. 
(Dbl. Sp.) IBM. Guaranteed. 438-3996. 


cat 


WANTED 


LONDON COUPLE AND BABY desires house 
trade. 2 to 4 weeks. May to September. Write Apart- 
ment B, 2-2681 E. Cliff Drive, Santa Cruz, 95062. 


MUSIC STUDENT: Can you make lead sheets 
(chords/timing only)? Can pay ridiculously low 
amount. Call Sierra 475-6027. 


PERSONALS 


Lost while hitching from campus Tuesday afternoon: 
Book from UCB, Contos Exeplares, either in red car 
going to Empire grade or VW going down High Street. 
If found please call Lisa, 426-2760. 


AMY, CALL ME SOON, PAUL. 


GAY/LESBIAN COUNSELING COLLECTIVE. 
Free non-judgemental peer counseling concerning 
personal issues. Referral number: 425-5211. 


Nova vitamins, minerals, herbs, combined. Guaran- 
teed. Sales Reps., Bonus growth programs. Low hrs., 
high income. Drayton 425-5211. 


JOBS ON SHIPS! American. Foreign. No experience 


required. Excellent pay. Worldwide travel. Summer 
job or career. Send $3.00 for information. SEAFAX, 
Dept. C-10 Box 2049, Port Angeles, Washington, 
98362. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD: Birth control, preg- 
| nancy testing, VD screening, annual exams, reference 
library. Free or low-cost. 212 Laurel St., Santa Cruz. 
Call for appointment: 426-5550. 


‘WE ARE CURRENTLY INVESTIGATING 
SEXUAL HARASSMENT on campus—especially 
| faculty members toward women students, If you have 
: information, leads, thoughts, or advice please call us: 
| Irene 462-4815; Ann Scott 426-6792; or Mark 426- 
1971. Your name need not and will not be disclosed 


FAMILY SAUNA 
SHOP 


Santa Cruz's only Family Sauna in the true Finnish tradition 
Discover the joy of family bathing in a quiet. relaxed atmosphere 


WEDNESDAY STUDENT DISCOUNT 


2 tor $6.00 


320-C Cedar Street 


427-2803 Santa Cruz, CA 95060 


Noon to 10pm 


weekly special $3.99 
Wide Selection of 
Candy and Tea 


1501A Mission St., SC, 425/0800 


Announcements 
Cont. 


ADOLESCENTS AND FAMILIES. Mr. George 
McClendon who presented an excellent seminar last 
year is back to share aspects of his work on couples 
and families. He is from the Western Institute of 
Group and Family Therapy. He will speak of his 


applications of Transactional Analysis and Gestalt to” 


counseling and will porvide some role-playing demon- 
strations. Monday, February 25th, 5:30-7 pm, Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF AVOIDANCE: Nuclear 
Weapons Proliferation and the Social Sciences. Can 
psychological research contribute to an analysis of the 
arms race? Join Clinical Psychologist Alan Nelson 
and others to examine these types of questions. The 
film “War Game,” a pseudodocumentary (originally 
banned), depicting a likely scenario of a present day 
nuclear attack will be shown. Wednesday, February 
27th, 7:30-10 pm, Oakes 105. 


YOU 


RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURAL Organization: 
Opportunities for students to participate in an ongoing 
research project on California and US agriculture, 
directed by Professor William Friedland, are invited 
to attend one of two orientation sessions on the Second 
Curriculum in Community Studies. The sessions will 
be held on Wednestlay, Feb. 27th, at 9 am, and 
Tuedsay, March 4th, at 3 pm., inroom 145 Clark Kerr 
Hall. Research involves the analysis of various prod- 
uction systems in agriculture with results aimed at 
changing current organization of agriculture. 


TWO SOVIET WRITERS WILL GIVE A Lecture 
on Wednesday, February 27, 4 pm, at Crown College, 
room 202. Poet, Larisa Vasilieva, will speak about 
recent trends in contemporary Soviet Literature. Tat- 
yana Kudryavtseva, member of the editorial board, 
“Inostrannaya Literatura” (‘Literature Abroad,” a 
soviet journal), will speak about the attitude of the 
Russians to American literature. She is also a specialist 
on Russo-American Literary Relations. (Both speak 
English.) The lecture is free and open to the public. 


MEN/WOMEN — TECH/NON TECH 


GRADUATING 


NO JOB? 


MAY 


QUALIFY 


FOR AN ADVANCED DEGREE IN 
A PROFESSION IN HIGH DEMAND 
WHATEVER YOUR PRESENT FIELD 


NEEDED: ANY BACHELORS DEGREE 
MOTIVATION-MATURITY-HIGH GPA 


2YRPROGRAM 


IN SYSTEMS ENGINEERING 
Me IN INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING IS A DISCIPLINE AC- 
CESSIBLE TO GRADUATES IN BOTH TECHNICAL 
AND NON-TECHNICAL AREAS. IT MAY BELESS A 
CHANGE IN FIELD FOR YOU THAN YOU THINK! 
FIND OUT! HEAR OUR STORY, CONSIDER YOUR 
FUTURE AND THE JOB SITUATION, AND THEN 

DECIDE FOR YOURSELF! 
Interviews will take place in the Library Foyer, 
February 29th, Friday with Dr. Duane Dietrich 

from 10 - 2. 


SUMMER CAMP STAFF WANTED 


at 
CAMP JCA 


Resident Camp of the 


Jewish Centers Association of Los Angeles 


Interviewing on UCSC campus Feb. 22 
Call 429-4420 for appointment 


Counselors-Specialists-Supervisors 


Kitchen-Maintenance 


Le 
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BARGAINS 


TUXEDO SHIRTS—A fine, white 
cotton shirt from England. 
Collarless with long tails for 
formal wagging. Reduced from 
$15.00 to $9.50 


PEP GIRL T-SHIRTS— A distaff 
take-off on the immortal “Pep 
Boys” T-Shirts from Manny, Moe 
and Jack in LA. Reduced from 


$8.95 to $6.00. © 


SEA BAG TOTES— A canvas 
bag for all reasons. In rust, 
brown, sand and navy blue. A 
must for those River City sum- 
mers. Reduced from $18.95 to 

$13.85 


WOOL SWEATERS— Over a 
dozen styles of sheep's clothing 
to choose from. Warm up while 
the winter wanes. Reduced from 

25-45%. 


LEVI CORDS— Traditional Levi 
quality at traditional BX prices. 
Straight legs or bells. Reduced 
from $15.85 to $12.95. 


DOWN BOMBER JACKETS— 
American-made with 60% Goose 
Down and 40% Goose Feathers. 
From only patriotic ducks. Re- 
duced from $94.50to $79.00. 


Levi STRAUSS co. 


UALITY CeoT Hine: x 


OPEN SUNDAYS NOON TO 
FIVE THROUGH DECEMBER 


Bx|/BASIC 
EXCHANGE 


703 FRONT STREET 
SANTA CRUZ. CA 95060 


GRAND OPENING SPECIG@L 


XEROX 9400 


i COPIES 


L278 


_ Now at Kinko's new 
PAloot OW ST COPY CENTER 


Oi" 


© STATIONERY 
© BINDING 83 x 11 copies 
@ RUBBER STAMPS loose sheets 


e FILM PROCESSING no minimum 


offer expires 3-17-80 


come try our new 
XEROX 9400 
Variable Reduction- 
the only one 
like it in town 


244 PAIS SION STREET 
423 - 8276 
ucsc’s closest full service copy center AMPLE PARKING IN REAR: OPEN 7 DAYS 


